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Robert A. Lovett . . . The New Under Secretary of State 
(See People of the Week) 
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500 NEW EXPRESS REFRIGERATOR CARS 
WILL ROLL ON TIMKEN BEARINGS 


VER look inside a Railway Express 
Agency car? It’s apt to be carrying 
anything from orchids to oysters—any- 
thing that has to get there in a hurry! 
To give this urgent service new wings, 
Railway Express Agency is equipping 
500 new refrigerator cars with Timken 
tapered roller bearings These bearings 
will be used in conjunction with trucks 
and brakes of full passenger car standard, 
which will permit placing the cars in the 
fastest streamlined passenger trains 
attaining speeds of 100 m. p. h. 
Perishable fruits and fragile shipinents 
will be carried to their destinations with 


streamliner speed and smoothness. All 


} 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (=> BEARING TAKES RADIAL oy AND THRUST —-€])— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 





speed restrictions due to bearings will 
be eliminated. Fuel consumption will 
be cut because Timken tapered roller 
bearings reduce starting resistance 88%. 
“Hot boxes” will be avoided, equipment 
life lengthened, maintenance costs cut. 

Timken tapered roller bearings take 
any combination of radial and thrust 
loads. Wherever wheels and shafts turn, 
they’re standard equipment for the 
tough jobs. Make sure the trademark 
“Timken” is on every bearing you buy. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable 


Rock Bus. 
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GOOD many Americans still haven’t grown 
A up. They still seem to think all they need do 
is demand, and some Santa Claus will make their 
wishes come true. 

—They demand more pay for less work. It never 
seems to enter their heads that they can be paid 
only out of what they produce, that no one can long 
be paid what he does not earn, that before you can 
talk about this pay increase you have to be sure 
you're earning the last one—earning it by efficient 
production, not just wanting it. 


—These same people demand privileges for them- 
selves without recognizing that privilege entails 








No, there is not a Santa Claus 


responsibility; they want the special privileges but 
they want you to carry the responsibility. 


—They demand power without obligations be- 
cause they are or think they are in the majority; 
they don’t realize that democracy is not so much 
the rule by the majority as it is the protection of 
the rights of minorities. 

Of course you can be paid only out of your own 
efficient production . . . of course privileges always 
and justly gravitate to the responsible . . . of course 
power without justice never did last long. 


No, there is wot a Santa Claus. And even if past 
lavishness makes you think there is, remember 
that Christmas is now a long time gone. 
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National debt. A further reduction of 
$1,000,000,000 in the national debt is to be 
effected June 1, when Treasury certificates 
of that amount expire and are to be paid 
off by the Government. Another $1,775,- 
000,000 in certificates will expire at the 
same time and are to be exchanged for a 
new series paying the same seven eighths 
of 1 per cent interest. The debt then will 
be approximately $256,683,000,000, or 
$23,000,000,000 below its peak of Febru- 
ary, 1946. 


Cost of living. Signs of the first con- 
current drop in retail food and nonfood 
costs in nearly five years appeared during 
the week. Retail food prices were reported 
down 0.8 per cent in April, while wholesale 
prices dropped 3 per cent, contrary to the 
usual trend of the season. Wholesale prices 
of nonfood items dropped in the week end- 
ing May 10 for the third consecutive 
week, forecasting a downturn in retail 
prices of nonfood commodities, which rose 
0.5 per cent in April. The over-all cost-of- 
living index dropped 0.3 per cent in April, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
in a preliminary report. 


Armed-forces developments during the 
week included these: 

Private shipment of American cigarettes 
and tobacco to occupation troops in Ger- 
many was banned, effective May 26. The 
Sree announeed that this action was taken 
to strike at black-market trading and will 
not affect the supplies of cigarettes avail- 
able at Army post exchanges, which are 
sufficient to meet individual needs. 

The Navy anounced that examinations 
will be held at all naval hospitals from 
June 23 to 27 for the selection of candi- 
dates for positions as doctors in the Navy. 
Successful candidates will be appointed as- 
sist:nt surgeons in the Medical Corps, the 
rank of lieutenant, junior grade. 


Foreign trade. U.S. exports increased 
in March by 15 per cent, the Department 
of Commerce announced. At the same time, 
imports were increased by 2 per cent, with 


the increase largely from Australia, Oce- 
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ania and Canada. Removal of controls on 
export of all types of hides, skins, leather 
products and oil burners was announced, 
effective June 1. 


Veterans’ benefits. The number of 
veterans taking on-the-job training under 
the GI Bill of Rights, as of-the end of 
April, dropped, for the third straight 
month, to 619.647, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion revealed. The March month-end total 
Veterans taking education 
and training benefits, not including dis- 
abled veterans, totaled 2,444,765 at the 
end of the month, up somewhat from the 
previous month because of the increased 
number of educational institutions. 


was 623,253. 


Railroad fares. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized 60 Eastern 
railroads to increase passenger fares from 
2.2 to 2.5 cents per mile, and Pullman fares 
from 3.3 to 3.5 cents. The new fares, which 
may be put into effect with five days’ no- 
tice, are expected to net the railroads an 
additional $47,000,000 annually. The ICC 
pointed to a $54.000.000 deficit in net rail- 
way operating income reported for 1946 in 
support of the increase. 


Paper supply. Pulp and paper manu- 
facturers established new production rec- 
ords in the first quarter of 1947, with 
March production setting an all-time high 
for recorded monthly figures, the Com- 
merce Department reported. In addition, 
U.S. imports of wood pulp gained 7,643 
tons in April to reach a total of 148.910 
tons. As a result, the supply of newsprint 
being made available to publishers is 14 
per cent larger than for the same period 
in 1946. Consumption of paper and paper- 
board, however, is increasing more than 
supply, and is now at an annual rate of 
24,132,000 tons, while output for the first 
quarter, 1947, was at an annual rate of 
20,800,000 tons. 


Shoes. Output of shoes and slippers in 
March totaled 40,000,000 pairs, 6 per cent 
above February output, according to a 
report of the Census Bureau. 
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"A re-survey of the Institutional field which is now being conducted 
has progressed sufficiently to provide a number of definite conclusions 


regarding the institutional market of today. trolled by key purchasing and specifying individuals. 


The foregoing observations by Mr. Jay Lavenson of the Lavenson 
Bureau, prominent Philadelphia advertising agency, give a preview of 
some of the information now being developed from a survey among 
over 50,000 hospitals, schools, hotels, colleges, restaurants and other 


“First, the huge backlog of new construction, remodelling, repairing 
ond extension of existing facilities of institutions throughout the coun- 
try is continuing. Present plans for such improvements in a large num- 
ber of instances are being increased over original plans of last year. 


The final figures undoubtedly will show a sustained demand for all 
types of products used in the institutional field. 


"Our experience in servicing clients with products for the institu- 
tional field has demonstrated that here is a responsive market which 
must keep the well being and best interests of its guests, patrons and, 


THESE ARE 


nstitutions 


Industrial Cafeterias 
Schools Clubs 
Colleges 

YMCAs, YWCAs 
Government Agencies 


® Hotels 

® Restaurants 

® Hospitals 

* Railroad Systems 
® Air Lines 





the foregoing institutions which make up the institutional field. 
CONSULT 


or write 


Office Buildings 


Jobbers, Dealers 
Other Public and 
Private Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying 


types of institutions throughout the nation. 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication which reaches all 
segments of the institutional field. It reaches and influences the key 
buying and specifying factors who constitute your mass housing and 
mass feeding market. For further information consult your advertising 
agency or write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Two ways to join the circle 
of Fluorescent Lamp experts 


One way would be for you to spend a few 
years learning the performance characteristics 
of every type of fluorescent lamp—including the 
newest, the G-E circline, shown above on test in 
the General Electric lamp research laboratory. 
To match the knowledge of G-E scientists, you’d 
need to mount hundreds of fluorescent lamps on 
life racks and observe the performance of each 
until it burns out. You’d keep a detailed record of 
hours of light produced, effects of temperature, 
burning position, hours burned per start and 
countless other factors. Then you’d have to 
translate your data into practical lamp know- 
how. But after all, why should you duplicate the 
costly lamp research General Electric carries on 
year after year. The sensible way to be a fluores- 
cent lamp expert is to... 


2 





Insist on the QB monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy for home or busi- 
ness use. More and more people have learned 
to rely on this familiar trademark as a 
symbol of lamp quality. *And you can de- 
pend on General Electric lamp research to 
keep that quality high by working constantly 


to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Strange as it may seem, all of these things appear about to happens 

1. Cost of Government will be cut sharply by Congress, not raised. 

2. Taxes will be reduced on individual incomes, not increased further. 

3. Labor unions will be put into legal harness, not given more power. 

It's been almost a generation since things of that kind could happen. People 
under age 40 probably cannot recall when Government was being whittled down, when 
taxes were being cut sharply, when unions were losing some power, when employers 
were able to get Congress to consider their troubles. 








As the situation appears to be working out..... 

A tax cut is coming, effective in second half, 1947, despite maneuvering. 

A check to union power is highly probable, too. Veto of Congress plans is 
a 50-50 prospect. Overriding, however, is at least a 75-25 prospect. 

A cut of at least $3,000,000,000 seems assured in appropriations. 

On page 33 you are told how the tax cut is to work, on page 30 how the 
strike weapon is to be curbed, on page 18 what appropriation cuts will mean. 





Really, there's something like another new era ahead. At least it will 
seem new to those who cannot remember back to days before the New Deal. 

An idea is taking hold that maybe there is something to incentive after all, 
that maybe the way to make progress isn't to knock everybody down to a common 
level of income and position. The new idea is that reward for success may be a 
good thing. It also is that union leaders may not have all of the answers to 
economic problems and that employers may sometimes be right. 

The revolution in attitude is to go at least this far: 

A man who ventures and succeeds, or who gets ahead by hard work, if he man- 
ages to make $15,000 will be permitted to keep 4 dollars out of 5; if he makes 
$25,000, he will be permitted to keep 3 dollars out of 4; if he makes as much as 
$50,000, he will keep 3 dollars out of 5; if $100,000, he will be allowed to 
keep half; if $250,000, he can keep nearly 3 dollars out of 8. 

Taxes, in other words, are to be eased a bit, but won't be removed. 

An employer, in the new era, will be able to talk to workers about trou- 
bles, he will be able to call the Government cops if unions fight among them- 
selves or if they interfere with the movement of his goods. He will get more 
freedom to say who should be hired and who should be fired. 

Employer rights are to be restored part-way back to pre-New Deal days. 

A labor leader is soon to be required to tell what he does with union 
funds, to think twice before calling a strike, to get accustomed to a new set of 
rules that will be designed to cover union conduct. 

There's to be quite a change. 














Tax, labor-law, spending changes won't head off a business setback. It is 
too late now to avoid the penalty for excesses of an inflation. 

Over the next 12 to 14 months, as things shake out: 

Prices, over all, are likely to decline about 20 per cent. Some prices 
will go down more than that, some less, but that's about the average to expect. 
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Production is likely to decline about 20 per cent, too. 
Unemployment very probably will rise to around 7,000,000, from 2,500,000. 
Profits are to fade 50 per cent or more. That's over all. Profits are to 

disappear for many companies with any price and production setback. They will 

hold fairly well for other companies and industries. 

But, when it's all over, a firm base will be laid for a longer period of 
prosperity, for rising employment, stable prices, rising production, a rising 
level of profits, maybe still higher wage rates. 





Food prices are holding very high, but they'll start down later in 1947. 

High prices of food, in fact, are an upsetting factor, are tending to force a 
larger-than-normal proportion of dollars into food, leaving fewer for spending 
on other things that go into a worker's budget. 

Women's and children's clothing prices are on the way down now. 

Men's clothing is to continue expensive, particularly woolen suits, but 
shirt prices, prices of cotton goods, other prices will point downward. 

Shoes face a downward price adjustment. 

Tire prices are being cut by some distributors. Auto prices are firm, how- 
ever. Lumber price is breaking here and there. 

Trends will be noticeably downward in the second half of the year. 














Josef Stalin is to be disappointed in the U.S. economic adjustment. 

Mr. Stalin is sitting back waiting for a crack-up in this country to give 
him the breaks, to cause U.S. voters to plump for isolation. 

That's the real reason for stalling on peace settlements. It is the under- 
lying consideration in Russian policy at this time. Stalin is told that U.S. is 
heading into a major depression, that the thing for Russia to do is to bide her 
time, agree to nothing important, wait to see what happens. 

Mr. Stalin will lose his gamble this time, he'll be surprised to find that 
a recession isn't a depression, a correction in price disparities isn't the be- 
ginning of the end of capitalism, a rise in unemployment isn't a revolution. 

If Mr. Stalin insists upon waiting for the big bust, the real crisis, he'll 
have to wait 5 or 10 years, and maybe he won't last that long. 











It is true, though, that U.S. soon must make up its mind about Europe. 

Dollars for relief won't solve anything. They're being poured out and have 
been poured out in billions, and starvation is worse than ever. 

Argument won't reduce the bill either. Officials sit by the month and 
think hard, exchanging ideas and writing memos, while Europe goes to pot. 

Decision by U.S. to do something, to tell the conditions on which it will 
continue to provide dollars, is essential to any recovery. Present policy of 
drift and conversation just adds to the bill that the taxpayer is going to get, 
and leaves Europe more willing to look east toward Russia than west to U.S. 








U.S., with a little ingenuity, could help toward federation in Europe. 

U.S. dollars could be getting German industry back into production to pro- 
vide goods that would encourage European farmers to grow more food to end the 
progressive starvation. Farmers now have no incentive to produce much. 

This country has the vitally needed dollars to pay for vitally needed goods 
that can come only from U.S. factories and farms, as a means of guiding Western 
Europe toward some kind of economic, if not political, union. 

But U.S. is letting Russia stall and block the action needed. 





U.S. has invested $300,000,000,000 and 300,000 lives in two wars fought to 
keep Europe from being dominated by a single power. It's in the process right 
now of kissing that investment good-by instead of making a decision. 


See also pages 11, 14, 16, 37. 
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The Horse who Lived the Life of Reilly! 
by Mr. Friendly 


One day, Mr. Reilly, President of Reilly, Inc., decided to change places with his 
horse, Walter. “No worries,” he said, “about industrial accidents, lawsuits, 
low production . .. nothin’ to do all day but eat, sleep and gallop!” 
Well... Walter, who was sick of hay . . . simply leaped at the chance! 
Time passed ... and Walter became neurotic. He started biting his hoofs. . . 
he kicked the production manager whenever he saw him. 





But because he had horse sense . . . he called in Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual. man. 








Mr. Friendly immediately suggested American Mutual’s Famous I. E. LOSS CONTROL*. 


“It’s cut down accidents (as much as 80% in one case)” he said. “It’s upped production, too... 
It’s based on 60 years’ experience . . . the biggest extra in insurance.” 


PS Well, Walter signed up (with a pen that " ™ 


wrote under horses) ... et — 
-. 


= And sure enough 
N accidents 
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decreased, production 

hummed, and the workers all 
agreed, the best kind of boss 

was a hoss! 









Poor Mr. Reilly! ... He hates oats and hay ... And 
he says it’s no fun at all, trotting around with 
Walter on his back! 

*Moral: Horse sense helps... Like grabbing the 

opportunity to save up to 20% on premiums . . . Like 
sending for information on American Mutual’s I. E. LOSS 
CONTROL*. Write American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Dept. .U-9, 142 Berkeley Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance compan'y 


COPR. 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BOOKLET 

DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 

WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad St. 300 Montgomery St. 
New York 4,N.Y. °* San Francisco 4, Calif. 


I’m interested in a bank loan on inventory. 
Please send me a copy of PROFITS ON 
YOUR PREMISES. 
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Address. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying an 
income tax on the part of your employer’s 
contribution to a trust, established for you, 
that you would forfeit if you left his 
employment. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
that the forfeitable part of an employer’s 
contribution to such a trust is not taxable 
to an employe. That part of the trust con- 
tribution that is not forfeitable, however, 
is taxable to the employe when the trust 
does not qualify for income tax exemption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely grant your em- 
ployes a wage increase that differs from 
wage proposals made by a union bargain- 
ing agent, unless bargaining proceedings 
have broken down. The National Labor 
Relations Board tells one employer that 
his granting of such wage increases before 
negotiations broke down amounted to re- 
fusal to bargain in good faith. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell a new house that was 
built under priority authorization issued 
under the emergency housing program, 
without filing a sales report. These re- 
ports, which were not required for builders 
and other sellers of houses built under 
priority authorizations issued after Decem- 
ber 26, no longer need be filed in connec- 
tion with authorizations before that date. 
But sellers still are supposed to comply 
with agreed-upon selling prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, an industrial user of 
sugar, sometimes get an increase in your 
allotment. The Sugar Rationing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture 
revises regulations for making hardship 
adjustments. Regulations also are issued to 
govern the granting of sugar bases to new 
businesses. 


as 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a mortgagor, take 
an income tax deduction for your loss 
resulting from an involuntary foreclosure 
sale of the mortgaged property that is pur- 
chased by members of your family. The 
U.S. Tax Court disallows a capital-loss 
deduction in such a sale, since the sale 
was indirectly between members of the 
family. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the over- 
time pay of your employes, fail to count 


and administrative decisions: 


as part of their regular wage rate a profit. 
sharing bonus paid in accordance with a 
collective-bargaining agreement. By refus. 
ing to review the decision of a lower 
court, the U.S. Supreme Court leaves jp 
effect a ruling that an employer must 
include a profit-sharing bonus in his regu. 


lar wage rate under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 
* * * 


YOU CAN probably get faster clearance 
through the customs of goods imported 
from Germany under a new valuation 
method adopted by the Customs Bureau, 
The valuation of goods imported from the 
American and British zones of Germany 
are now based upon the German export 
value in U.S. dollars, rather than the 
current sale price in Germany. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for licenses to use 
eight patents on paper containers, seized 
from enemy aliens. The Alien Property 
Office that the patents are 
available for license on a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive basis. 


announces 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably go further than 
usual in appealing to your employes to 
return to work when they go on strike in 
violation of a no-strike contract. NLRB 
finds that one employer did not violate 
the Wagner Act when he ran a newspaper 
advertisement. during an “‘illegal’’ strike, 
offering strikers who returned to work an 
advance payment future 
checks. The advertisement also asked the 
strikers to request a secret ballot on the 
question of ending the strike. 


against pay 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an income 
tax on the accrued interest on a note that 
you hold and donate to a member of your 
family. A circuit court of appeals rules, 
in the case of a cash-basis taxpayer who 
was donor of a note, that he is liable for 
the accrued interest collected by his chil- 
dren, to whom he gave the note. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now file an application fora 
‘trade-mark under the new Trace-Mark 
Act that goes into effect on July 5. The 
Comptroller General rules that applica- 
tions can be made at any time under the 
new law. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic naterial. 
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The modern coal mine would literally “take your breath 
away”—and trade it for pure, fresh outside air circulated 
by a giant fan, such as is shown above. 

“Iron lungs” like this draw out the foul air and bring a con- 
tinuous flow of fresh air into all parts of the mine. The newest 
fans have a rim speed of a mile a minute—and the weight of 
the air circulated through a mine is estimated at more than 
twelve times the weight of the coal mined each day. 

Thanks in large measure to the safety program sponsored 
by the country’s progressive coal operators— America’s Bitu- 








minous Coal mines are now being operated with greater 
safety than ever before. In fact, compared with 40 years ago, 











coal mining is now more than twice as safe from the stand- 
point of man-hours worked—and more than four times safer 
from the standpoint of tons mined. 

And, as a result of modern mine mechanization, America’s 
mines are the most productive—and pay their miners the 
best wages—of any on earth. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 














What Industry Vitally Needs! 


To my mind what industry vitally needs is increased 
production caused by a continuity of operations. 


This can only be brought about by a prompt change 


of mental attitude on the part of our citizens. 


Then I think a solution can be attained by proper new 
laws, fair to labor, management, customers and share- 
holders alike. 


The world which we cherish is passing through great 
and serious changes and has amassed enormous debts 


during the past ten years. 


It is now evident that we must work harder and longer 
and possibly accept less remuneration for our efforts. 


Only in this way I think can prosperity be continued. 


oi ee Coy 


Chairman and President 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 





— 


FROM ANNUAL ADDRESS TO SHAREHOLDERS, April 30, 1947 


NOTE: Copies of Mr. Robert C. Stanley’s complete address may be obtained by sending your 
request to Dept.C, The International Nickel Company, Inc.,67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


«--Your Unseen Friend 
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Progress toward rebuilding 
in Chicago and New York. 
Effect of anti-Hague move 


Politicians of both parties are studying 
the test votes of 1947 for clues to the com- 
ing presidential election. Each city and 
congressional election is measured in terms 
of electoral votes at stake. The maneuver- 
ing is aimed at capturing the 266 electoral 
votes needed to win the White House. 

In New Jersey, the politicians see 16 
electoral votes affected by evidence of a 
weakening of the Hague machine in the 
Hoboken overturn. Ninety more electoral 
votes depend upon the efficiency of Demo- 
cratic machines in New York, Kansas 
City and Chicago now being reorganized. 

And in the voting in the third Washing- 
ton congressional district, the politicians 
see not just the choice of a Congressman, 
but a clue to what may happen to Wash- 
ington’s eight electoral votes, and to gen- 
eral voter sentiment on the Pacific Coast. 

Politicians’ studies indicate to them a 
resurgence of Democratic strength. The 
Republicans no longer regard President 
Truman as a political pushover. They are 
arming for a tough fight. 





—Acme 


ILLINOIS’S KENNELLY 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MARYLAND’‘S D‘ALESANDRO 
Baltimoreans didn‘t wonder 


Republicans see some big-city machines 
tottering, some impotent, others reviving. 
They see some Negro voters in Northern 
cities rejoining the Republicans. And Re- 
publican State Organizations are strength- 
ened by last November’s winnings. 

Democratic morale, however, is rising. 
Machines are being patched up. The Po- 





—Acme 
MISSOURI'S PENDERGAST 
Republicans see some machines tottering, some impotent, others reviving 
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TEST VOTES FOR 1948 ELECTION: 
SHIFTING LINE-UP IN KEY STATES 


Revival of Democratic Morale Through Scattered Comebacks 





—Acme 
NEW JERSEY‘S HAGUE 
Hobokenites did celebrate 


litical Action Committee and the Henry 
Wallace wine are working hard. And un- 
expected strong spots are developing. 

A shift in public thinking is showing 
up in the voting, as well as in the Gallup 
polls. After the G.O.P. victories of Novem- 
ber, 79 per cent of the voters thought the 
Republicans would be able to coast into 
the White House in 1948. Now only 53 
per cent of the voters think they can win. 

Fewer Republicans now think they can 
win in 1948 than did in December. Then, 
99 per cent thought they could win; now 
86 per cent do. On the other side, more 
Democrats now think their party can 
win in 1948 than did in December. Then 
only 24 per cent thought they could win. 
Now 60 per cent think they can. 

The city machines have a vital bear- 
ing upon what happens to the 106 electoral 
votes of New York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
and Missouri. Given the votes of these 
States, which the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt carried regularly, plus the 115 votes of 
the 10 States of the Solid South, and the 
22 electoral votes of Tennessee and Okla- 
homa—and Mr. Truman would need only 
23 more electoral votes to win, in scattered 
parcels about the country. 

But the winning of this big chunk of 
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Northern electoral votes depends upon 
how efficiently the big-city machines work. 
And most of them are in a bad state of 
repair since last November’s beating. 

The Hague machine is facing a revolt 
of Democratic -voters inside Hudson 
County, the home base of Jersey City’s 
Mayor Frank Hague. The voters backed 
a fusion ticket to throw out Mayor Ber- 
nard McFeely of Hoboken, an ally of Mr. 
Hague, after 20 years. The city turned out 
to celebrate the event. 

In other elections in Bayonne and West 
New York, both of which also are in Hud- 
son County, the Hague forces won. And 
Mr. Hague still keeps a tight hold on 
Jersey City. But he is 71, tired, with no 
successor in sight, and his influence over 
the rest of the State is dwindling. Three 
governors in succession have been mov- 
ing Hague-backed appointees out of judge- 
ships, prosecutor posts and State com- 
missions. 

As the New Jersey situation stands, two 
Republican counties can offset the Hague- 
controlled Hudson County Democratic 
vote and leave the rest of the State to de- 
cide who gets the 16 electoral votes. 

Tammany Hall. Across the river in New 
York City, Mayor William O’Dwyer is 
trying to put new life into Tammany Hall, 
which fell apart last November. With the 
apparent support of President Truman, a 
new set of leaders is being installed. In a 
seven-minute election, Frank J. Sampson, 
an insurance man, was made chief. Mr. 
Sampson is bringing in new assistants. 

Forty-seven electoral votes depend upon 
how successful he is at patching up the 
broken organization and working out a 
new relationship between the Democrats 
and the American Labor Party in New 
York City. If Mr. Truman is to carry 
New York State, he must roll up enough 


votes in New York City to offset the 
Republican vote up-state. 

In Chicago, a new Democratic Mayor 
is taking over as a result of a refurbishing 
of the old Kelly machine. The old organ- 
ization was trounced last November. Re- 
publicans lacked only about 11,000 votes 
of carrying the city. They expected to take 
over after the mayoralty election. 

In this situation, Edward J. Kelly 
stepped out after 14 years as mayor and 
the Democrats ran Martin H. Kennelly, 
a businessman and civic leader. Mr. 
Kennelly won by a 273,000 majority over 
Russell W. Root, who had been hand- 
picked by State Republican leaders. 

This victory raised Democratic hopes. 
The size of the Democratic vote in Chi- 
cago decides which party is to get the 
State’s 28 votes in 1948. 

In Kansas City, Harry A. Morris is 
trying to rebuild the wreckage of a Demo- 
cratic machine that for so long was con- 
trolled by the Pendergasts, who gave Mr. 
Truman his start in politics. Mr. Truman 
is backing Mr. Morris. Jim Pendergast 
and 33 other members of the Jackson 
County Democratic Committee have quit. 

Mr. Morris, a captain of intelligence in 
the late General George Patton’s Third 
Army, sold his idea of the cleanup to party 
backers and now is trying to draw young 
veterans into the party organization. He 
is gunning for Missouri’s 15 electoral votes 
in 1948, but, with St. Louis in Republican 
hands and the Pendergast operators under 
fire in the courts, he has an uphill fight. 

Congressional elections are giving 
the Republians more cause for alam. 

In the second Wisconsin district, the 
Republican candidate, Glenn Davis, won a 
special election by a very narrow margin. 
The late Robert K. Henry had carried the 
district for the Republicans by 63 per cent 





—Acme 
HOBOKEN’S VOTERS LOOK OVER THEIR NEW ADMINISTRATION 
. .. politicians took a new look at 16 electoral votes 


————, 


of the vote last November. In six month 
the Democratic vote rose from 37 per ce 
to 49 per cent in the district. 

The Milwaukee Journal said the Repub. 
lican candidate ran with plenty of mone 
and a stout State machine back of hiy 
in a strong Republican district. ‘The losigy 
candidate for the Democrats, Car! Thomp 
son, was a former county chairman for th 
old, now disbanded, Progressive Party, 

Wisconsin has 12 electoral votes, which 
went to the Republicans in 194+. 

In the third Washington district, a rp. 
versal of sentiment developed in gy 
months. The late Fred R. Norman, ; 
Republican, won the district last Noven. 
ber, beating Representative Charles §yy. 
age, a left-wing Democrat. But in py. 
maries a week ago, two Democratic cand. 
dates got twice as many votes as did the 
four Republicans in that party’s priman 
Mr. Savage was nominated for his aj 
place. The final choice will occur in , 
special election June 7. 

Not only the 8 votes of Washington, bu 
the 6 of Oregon and the 25 of California 
depend upon shifting sentiment on the 
Pacific Coast. 

A State-wide election in Michigan gay 
new hope to Republicans. Members of the 
State supreme court and 
boards were involved. Republicans gt 
large pluralities, carrying such Democrati 
areas as Muskegon, Genesee, Bay ani 
Wayne counties. Voting was the lighted 
it had been in 10 

Michiean has 19 electoral votes, won bj 
Republicans only once since 1928. 

City elections are producing mixel 
results and giving little encouragement ti 
either party, aside from their broader in: 
plications. But capable young veterans ar 
making a phenomenal showing. It wa 
John J. Grogan, of Trish descent, a Catlo f 
lic, only 33, a veteran, and a national vie 
president of the CIO Shipbuilding Worker 
Union, who led the ticket in the Hoboke 
turnover. And Quigg Newton, 35, a naval 
veteran, took the Denver Mayor's chair 
a nonpartisan election from a man whi 
had served 20 years. 

In Baltimore, Representative Thoms 
D’Alesandro, Jr., recaptured the city ha 
for the Democrats. But the Baltimoreat 
saw no special significance in the victor 
The city usually is Democratic, and it we 
a twist of circumstances that gave the il 
hall to Republicans four years ago. Balti 
more can be a key to the State's eigi! 
electoral votes, which have gone regulatl 
to Democrats since 1928. f 

Every straw in the wind that might gif 
a hint to which way a State will tum" 


various State 


vears. 


3 








1948 is being studied by the politician yy 
in terms of electoral votes. So far, thf 
are finding nothing conclusive. But the bi 
race for veterans’ support is on. Eat 
party is trying to find capable retume 


soldiers for its tickets. And the Democtil 


are oiling up their city machines. 
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(AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE) 


Real Estate Prices After Two Wars 
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@ 1920 Over 1912-14 


@ 1947 Over 1935-39 











~~ What Happened to Farm 
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Expected End of Land-Price Rise 
As Parallel to Dip in Farm Income 


An effort is about to be made to “talk 
down” any further rise in the price of 
fam land. This effort is coming at the 
tag end of a boom that has carried land 
prices up 92 per cent—a percentage rise 
greater than the boom after World War I. 

Talk about land prices is scheduled for 
June 9 at a conference of farm leaders, 
bankers and Government officials backed 
by President Truman. It is to be accom- 
panied by an effort to induce both public 
and private lenders to follow uniform 
policies in loans to finance farm purchases. 
Credit to date, however, has not been a 
major factor in the land boom. 

Special taxes were suggested early in the 
war as a means of checking a rise in land 
prices. A tax on resale of land was pro- 
posed, but rejected. It could not now be 
revived with any chance of passing Con- 
gress. There was a plan for a special tax 
on farm land sold to nonfarmers, but that 
did not get far and is not seriously con- 
sidered. Actually, the boom in farm-land 
prices now seems near its end, which is 


| xpected to follow closely on the heels of 


an end to the boom in farm-product prices. 
That rise already has been slowed and has 
turned into a decline for many products. 


MAY 30, 1947 


Pace of the boom, as the accompany- 
ing map shows, has been more rapid in 
many States than was the climb in land 
values in the period of World War I. The 
present boom, however, started from a 
lower level than did the one a generation 
ago. As a result, the average value of farm 
land for the entire country still is 6 per 
cent less than it was in 1920. 

Center of the boom this time is not 
in the corn and wheat belts of the Middle 
West, where the boom of 1920 reached its 
peak. In that region, the increases over 
1939 have been comparatively moderate. 

Instead, the present boom centers in 
States along the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
seaboards, as well as in tobacco States of 
the South and in Michigan. In these areas 
not only have prices shown a greater per- 
centage of increase than in World War I, 
but land values themselves are substanti- 
ally higher than at the 1920 peak. 

Main reason for the shift of the boom 
away from the corn and wheat belts is the 
great expansion of industry and population 
that occurred in the seaboard States and 
in Michigan during the war. New local 
markets have increased farm prosperity 
and farm-land values in those States. 


By The Un.ied States News. _b.ishing Corporation 

A second reason for the shift is that 
farmers of the Middle West, remembering 
the collapse after World War I, have been 
more cautious this time. 

Farm-mortgage debf as a whole has 
not skyrocketed as it did in the first World 
War period. During the recent war, the 
total actually went down, as many farmers 
were using their new cash to pay off old 
mortgages. Since the beginning of 1946, 
however, the trend has been reversed. 

Speculative buying is less in evidence 
now than it was in 1920. Only one seventh 
of all sales during 1946 were resales of 
tracts held two years or less. Some city 
persons have been acquiring farms as per- 
manent investments. But the big majority 
of buyers are farmers, many of whom are 
adding tracts to their farms for more 
efficient operation. 

Controlling factor in the boom is the 
rise in farm cash income, which increased 
from less than $8,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
nearly $24,000,000,000 in 1946. Actually, 
farm-land values, increasing by 92 per cent, 
have not risen as much as farm income. 
The prospect is that, as farm income turns 
downward, land values also will go down. 
But the Government has been supporting 
farm-commodity prices and farm income 
in one way or another for nearly 20 years, 
and the chances are that any drastic fall 
in farm prices that would precipitate a 
collapse of farm-land values, similar to 
that of 1921, will not be permitted. 
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WHY POTATOES ARE BEING BURNED ~ 


Inability to Ship or Process Surplus Bought to Support Farm Price 


Outlook for federal purchase 
and disposal of some fruits, 
vegetables and perhaps eggs 


Tons of potatoes once again are being 
destroyed on U.S. farms while housewives 
in cities pay high prices and people abroad 
continue to starve. 

A picture of 28 tons of potatoes, piled 
up in Alabama waiting to be soaked in 
kerosene before burning, touched off the 
old controversy about food destruction in 
the midst of scarcity and high prices. 
Raised again, too, is the issue over the 
Government policy of guaranteeing prices 
for many food products. 

Potatoes may be an isolated instance, 
but there is doubt of that. The Govern- 
ment is pledged by law to support farm 
prices for 20 specific food items, and 
farm policy calls for aid to other crops. 
Before the year is out, the Government 


is likely to be buying and getting rid of 
some fresh fruits and vegetables, some 


canning crops and, perhaps, some eggs. 
Next year, the price-support program may 
run higher than $1,000.000,.000. 

The potato situation focuses atten- 
tion on a larger problem that has many 
angles and a broad effect on prices and 
production. 

So far as potatoes are concerned, con- 
tradictions have developed. City house- 
Wives are paying as much as $6 a bushel 
for Canadian potatoes while the new 
Southern crop goes begging. In Germany, 
where potatoes are a staple food, hunger 
is common, but the United States has po- 
tatoes to burn. Representatives August 
H. Andresen (Rep.), of Minnesota, and J. 
Caleb Boggs (Rep.) , of Delaware, deplore 
the situation and call Agriculture 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson for an ex- 
planation. 

The explanation is readily given by of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Government is pledged by law to see 
that Alabama farmers get $2.70 for 100 
pounds of potatoes. The Alabama crop 
was early, producing a surplus. Market 
prices began to weaken, so the Department 
of Agriculture stepped in and_ bought 
about 28,000 bushels of second-grade po- 


upon 


tatoes, The market price, meanwhile, was 
high enough to attract top-grade Canadian 
potatoes. 

A similar development took place in 
other Southern States and 
peated. 

Potato burning is reported to apply 
to only a small portion of the surplus. 
Some 21,000 bushels of the Alabama crop 


may be re- 
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prices 
one bi 
brane 
000,000 bushels were sold at a loss t — The 


free- distribution 


were consigned for 
through the school-lunch program, with alcohol distillers, 10,500,000 bushels wey up by 
7,000 bushels being destroyed. to starch factories, 10,500,000 bushels intp Ewith t 
Reasons given for the burning are that exports, 11,000,000 bushels for livestock promi 
Southern farmers don’t want potatoes for feed and 3,000,000 bushels into free schoo Bfarm | 
livestock feed because pasture is good at — lunches. crease 
this time of year; that the potatoes can’t The cost of 1946 potato-price supports Bsuppo 
be dehydrated and stored because there was $80,000,000. This year, the Depart. Byears 
are no processing plants in the area; that ment hopes to go through the potat) Ffor m 
they can’t be shipped north for processing harvest at a fraction of 1946 costs. The Phogs, 
because of high freight costs, and that acreage goal for potatoes has been cy Peottor 


they can’t be exported because new pota- from 2,670,000 acres to 2,517,000, ani f The 
toes have a high water content and thin — farmers have been told that, if they dovt B*parit 
skins, which makes spoilage almost certain. keep within this goal, they won't ge Pantee 

Actually, potato conditions in the South — price support. chasin 
are repeating conditions that were general Last year’s harvest produced 475,000, P during 


000 bushels against an expected yield of from | 
378,000,000 bushels. The surplus resulted f farme! 
from favorable weather, a shift to imi. B prices, 
gated lands, and better insecticides, Las! 

Current support prices are almost cer. most 


during 1946 harvests. Last vear, the De- 
partment of Agriculture purchased —be- 
tween 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes (approximately 6,000,000,000 
pounds), to support the farm price at 





$2.20 per 100 pounds. Of this surplus, tain to guarantee high yields. The 194 f moditi 
22,000,000 bushels were destroyed; 30,- crop produced a record yield from 200,00) —8PPO! 
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Food to burn while others starve. 
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fewer acres than were used for potatoes 

) in 1934-43. This year, moreover, the sup- 
port price has advanced 35 cents per 100 
pounds because of the general rise in 
prices. While rising prices are deplored by 
one branch of the administration, another 
branch is committed to keeping them up. 
The farm price dilemma is pointed 
up by potatoes, but is unlikely to stop 
vith this crop. The problem stems from the 


Price 


2 loss t 
shels went 
ishels inty 


livestock promise by Congress to protect prices for 
‘ree schoo} farm commodities that were grown in in- 
creased quantity because of the war. Price 
e supports supports, thus. were promised for two full 
e Depart. Byears after the formal ending of hostilities 
ne potato ffor most major crops, including grains, 
‘osts. The hogs, poultry, milk, peanuts, soybeans and 
been cyt Pcotton. as well as potatoes. 
000, ani { The promised price was 90 per cent of 
hey dort @parity’—t! tis, a price that would guar- 


antee the farmer 90 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power he realized from his crops 
during a favorable base period, usually 
fom 1909 through 1914. Thus, when the 
farmer’s expenses rise because of higher 


won't get 


475,000. 
1 yield of 
Ss resulted 


t to imi Pprices, his support price rises too. 

des. Last year, potatoes proved to be the 
most cer. | most troublesome crop, but other com- 
The 194 | modities also received support. Corn was 
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turkeys were bought and held in cold 
storage to prevent a price drop. The egg 
market also received support. 

In the current crop year, the Depart- 
ment hopes to avoid any surplus crises that 
will run into large sums of money. The 
potato yield may provide another surprise, 
and there may be some difficulty with 
dried skim milk, an important wartime 
export product that now is in less demand 
because of expense. Foreign countries are 
generally in the market for lower-priced 
foods. The cost of possible supports for 
fruits and vegetables is not expected to be 
large, although a surplus of citrus fruits 
is indicated. 

The Government is under no specific 
obligation to support fruits or vegetables, 
but general farm »olicy gives the Depart- 
ment of Agriculti..e 30 per cent of the 
country’s customs receipts to be used in 
promoting consumption of farm products. 
Under this provision, fruit and vegetable 
farmers get Government aid when they 
run into seasonal difficulties. 

Big money crops this year are ex- 
pected to be marketed without reliance on 
price supports. The Department of Agri- 
culture foresees enough foreign demand to 
move the bumper crops expected in wheat 
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and corn. The hog supply is considerably 
smaller than last year’s and is counted 
upon to command prices well above parity. 
Sugar is under a price ceiling, the 1947 
turkey crop is to be far smaller than the 
1946 crop and no surplus of chickens is 
expected. Tobacco sells above parity, and 
oil-producing crops, such as peanuts and 
flaxseed, are in great demand. 

A sharp business recession could change 
this picture, but farm prices in general 
could decline more than 25 per cent before 
hitting the support level. Wheat, which 
brings more than $2 a bushel at the farm, 
could drop to $1.82 or less before needing 
support. Government officials, thus, expect 
to go through the current crop year with- 
out much difficulty. : 

The potato situation, however, does 
supply an example of what may happen 
in 1948 with other major crops. This coun- 
try’s food exports are not expected to 
continue after harvests in other areas 
approach the prewar normal. A 1,300,000,- 
000-bushel wheat crop, for example, pro- 
duces an exportable supply of 500,000,000 
amount that find no 
buyers in another year. 

A long-term program for farm com- 
modities now is being examined by the 
House Agriculture Committee, headed by 
Representative Clifford R. Hope (Rep.), 
of Kansas, and in this program potatoes 
again provide an example of the problem 
ahead. Continued support for potato prices 
at present levels promises bumper crops 
year after year because the cost of pro- 
ducing potatoes has been greatly reduced. 

The long-range potato problem thus calls 
for a price that will produce a smaller 
yield. A similar situation prevails in corn 
and wheat, where costs of production have 
been so reduced that “parity” prices call 
forth large yields. Widespread use of the 
mechanical cotton picker promises to 
have the same effect on the cotton crop in 
areas where it can be used. 

Production controls are being used this 
year for potatoes and may be applied on 
other crops for 1948, if surpluses are 
threatened. Production controls, however, 
are unpopular with farmers and with the 
present Congress, so some other method 
of supporting farm incomes without resort- 
ing to price supports and acreage controls 
is being sought. 

One suggestion is to guarantee farmers’ 
incomes without guaranteeing farm prices. 
Under this method, crop prices would be 
determined by the market, without Gov- 
ernment support or interference. Then, if 
market prices failed to yield a “parity in- 
come,” farmers would get a direct Govern- 
ment subsidy. This proposal has yet to 
find favor with farm organizations, which 
dislike the idea of direct Government 
handouts. 

Last November, in fact, Secretary An- 
derson said the potato problem typifies 
the need for a change in farm policy. 
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Slowdown in West Coast's Boom 
Prospects of a Good Year Despite Signs of Trouble in Many Line 


Decline in factory expansion, 
aircraft and shipbuilding 
while steel industry gains 


Los Angeles 

The boom is dying hard, but still it is 
dying in this region of swift growth, just 
as it is dying elsewhere. Migration into 
Southern California is continuing, but at a 
slower pace. New factories are rising, but 
in smaller than in 1946. Con- 
struction continues to boom, but there are 


numbers 


signs of a slowdown. Industries are pouring 
out goods, yet there are signs of trouble 
in motion pictures, aircraft, shipbuilding, 
clothing. 

Employment remains high, 50 per cent 
above the prewar level, but down a little 
from the peak. Unemployment is notice- 
able here and there. Old houses are selling 
much more slowly and at an average price 
5 to 10 per cent below the high point. Re- 
tailers in this part of the country, as else- 
where, are buying with caution. Money is 
not being thrown around with the same 
abandon as a year ago 

Population growth continues to con- 
found the experts. War workers who 
poured into this region during war have 
not left on any large scale. Some who did 
leave have come back. Other people keep 
coming in to seek new opportunities or just 
a better place to live. Automobile counts 
at the State border indicate that only 10 
to 14 per cent fewer people, counting tour- 
ists as well as migrants, are arriving now 
than a vear ago. It is estimated that South- 
ern California alone has a population of 
about 5,350,000, or 1,000,000 
more than in 1940. 

A flow of 
usually has preceded by a year or two an 
expanding industrial New 
dents have found jobs in the trades and 


well over 


new people into California 


erowth. resi- 
services until industrial jobs became avail- 
able. It appears that somewhat the same 
pattern will apply this time. 

Expansion of industry and of activity 
in many fields is tending to slow up or 
even go a bit in reverse. 

To get a firsthand report on what is 
happening, The United States News sent 
a member of its Board of Editors into this 
area to make a personal survey. His find- 
ings follow: 

Tourist business, which helps to sus- 
tain industry, agriculture and trade, is to 
be smaller this year than last. when nearly 
3,000,000 visitors spent a record $500.000,- 
000 in Southern California. Tourists, how- 
ever, will bring much money into the re- 
gion this year, to be spent for living quar- 
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ters, food, gasoline, clothing and recrea- 
tion. 

Branch plants of Eastern and Middle 
Western manufacturers were coming in 
on a big scale last vear, but investment 
in these plants and in other new factories 
has slowed one third. Investment of 
this kind totaled $15,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1947, compared with $45,000,- 
000 in the same period a year ago. New- 
plant investment, however, still is eight 
times as large in dollar amount as the 
1940 outlay. 

Revival of the boom in branch plants, 
if there is a revival, is likely to wait until 





—Lockheed Aircraft 


THE CONTRASTS: PLANES—LABOR LAYOFFS; FASHIONS—BOOMING; 
Ahead—a setback, an absorption without too much shock... 


prices for building and plant sites come 
down. Good sites near Los Angeles are 
commanding prices ranging from $5,000 
to 830.000 an acre. 

Motion pictures also are having their 
troubles. Movie producers, who have pro- 
vided Southern California with an element 
of stability in good times and bad, are 
feeling the pinch of shrinking box-office 
revenues in film theaters throughout the 
country. Revenue from abroad is hit by 
political discontent, inflation, and nation- 
alistic restrictions in other nations. Re- 
trenchments now being made in the indus- 
try, however, are not expected to be too 
painful. 

Women’s clothing, one of California’s 
large new industries, apparently is head- 
ing into less of a slump in the Southern 
California area than in the rest of the 
country. This is because much of the out- 


put is high-grade sportswear, 
affected than other lines by « 
sistance to high prices. 
Outside the field of sports « 
ers of coats, suits and dresses are runpiy 
into trouble. Falling sales hav 
prompted a rush of redesigning of clothe 


vhich is jy 
onsumer 


lothes, mak. 
some 


with a view to recapturing some of the 
Most and_ suit a 
shut down for the present, and the maiy. 
ity of their 4,000 employes will be laid of 
until mid-June. when production of Ri 
tumn models begins. 

Southern California’s clothing outpu 
has developed into a $400.000,000-a-ye 


sales. coat factories 
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—California Apparel Creators 


business from a prewar total of $125,000- 
000, and manufacturers are talking of rul- 
ning this up to $1,000,000,000 a year bj 
1955. 

Retail outlets have caught up with the 
growth in population, and no longer att 
multiplying. In Los Angeles County, I 
tail stores increased in number from 75.00 
to 105,000 between 1939 and 1946. Nov 
the trend is probably the other way. Sale 
at retail, are holding up better than ! 
some other parts of the country, but « 
partment stores have slashed their order 
for goods as much as 50 per cent fromé 


year ago. 

In the heavy-goods field, cont 
dictory situations exist. Aircraft produ 
tion and shipbuilding, large employers 
labor during wartime, are dewn to a frat 
tion of their previous size. Employment ! 
Los Angeles and San Diego airplane plants 
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has dropped to 68,000 from a high 250,000, 
and further layoffs threaten to reduce the 
number to 35,000 next year. Steel produc- 
tion, on the other hand, is being expanded 
from high wartime capacity. Nearly all 
producers are enlarging their facilities to 
meet increasing demands for steel. 

Tiremaking, which is another big busi- 
ness in Southern California, appears to be 
heading into a slump. Signs of a buyers’ 
market are showing up, although plants 
are producing twice as many tires as be- 
fore the war and are operating at near 
capacity. 

That is the situation so far as industry 
is concerned. In the field of agriculture, a 
big source of income in Southern Cali- 
fornia, prospects are for a prosperous year. 

Farmers and growers may pocket 
$1,000,000,000 in cash income in 1947 
much as they took in last year—even if 
an expected price drop occurs. In 1939, 





as 





—USDA 
ORANGES—UNCERTAIN PRICING 
.».»@ reasonably prosperous year 


their income was only one third of that 
amount. As a result, farmers are spending 
liberally, reducing indebtedness, and build- 
ing up cash reserves. There is little of the 
reckless mortgaging of farms to buy more 
land at inflated prices that occurred after 
the first World War. 

In the face of this prosperity, farmers, 
too, are in for some readjustments. Spe- 
cialty crops such as fruits and nuts are 
sensitive to price declines, and are not 
among the crops that the Government is 
required to support. Orange growers, for 
éxample, are likely to find this year’s in- 
comes considerable lower than they had ex- 
pected because of the competition between 
bumper crops here and in Florida. A re- 
cent drop in price reflected that situation. 
Construction is being slowed down by 
high prices, although a turn in the price 
situation is developing. 
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ON THE MOVIE LOT 
. -. the pinch won't be too painful 


Home building is heading into a buy- 
ers’ market, though later and less abrupt- 
ly than in some other parts of the country. 
Builders are finding resistance to new 
houses that are priced at double prewar 
figures. Prices are falling slightly, but not 
enough to increase perceptibly. 
Nevertheless, many new homes are going 
up. Total sales of all real estate in Los 
Angeles County are off a third from a year 
ago, but still are 75 per cent above the 
prewar rate. 

Industrial building is held back by high 
costs. A typical case is that of an oil com- 
pany which deferred building a new plant 
when estimates jumped from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000. Most concerns with plans 
for expansion are delaying construction. 


sales 


Labor supply is easing, though the sit- 
uation is spotty. More workers are com- 
peting for jobs in industry, yet skilled 
workmen, qualified office workers, and do- 
mestic servants are scarce. Maids are being 
paid at a rate of $175 a month in Los 
Angeles, and some families are paying as 
high as $250 or $300 a month for cooks. 
Factory employment dropped from 252,- 
000 to 242,000 in Los Angeles County be- 
tween December and the end of April, but 
unemployment has not yet become a prob- 
lem. 

All in all, this region seems able to ab- 
sorb without too much shock whatever set- 
back is immediately ahead, and can look 
forward expectantly to a reasonably pros- 
perous year. 
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ON THE OIL FIELDS 
. -- high costs delay new plant construction 
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EFFECT OF U.S. EXPENSE CUTS 


Service Costs That Will Be Shifted From Government to Business 


Milder reductions than 
expected. Senate tendency 
to restore some funds 


Cuts in Government services are to be a 
bit less painful to those who depend upon 
those services than had appeared probable. 
Sharp cuts are being made in some appro- 
priations, but U.S. services to business and 
the general public are being left intact for 
the most part. 

The West still is going to lose some aid 
in reclamation and power development. In- 
dustry will get somewhat reduced orders 
from the Army and Navy for materials 
and equipment. Businessmen will need to 
get along with limited statistical services. 
Farmers may not get quite so much aid. 

In general, however, Congress is tending 
to modify its ideas of how drastic the 
trimming of Government services should 
be. Senators are to insist on restoration of 
some of the funds that the House withheld 
from reclamation and power projects. The 
Senate, too, voted to continue many of the 
services of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and its views are likely to prevail. Army 
and Navy appropriation cuts now are ex- 
pected to be smaller than had seemed prob- 
able. And those cuts tend to center in per- 
sonnel rather than in research or materials. 

Over all, the outlook is that Congress 
will reduce direct appropriations by about 
$3,000,000,000 as they affect the year that 
starts July 1. The House is hewing close to 


a $5,200,000,000 goal, but Senate plans call 
for restoring some funds. 

Direct appropriations asked by the 
White House total $26,800,000,000, as the 
chart on page 19 illustrates. 

Acted upon by the House are requests 
for some $9,400,000,000. 

Cuts made by the House, so far, add up 
to about $1.900,000,000, or slightly more 
than the 19.4 per cent reduction called for 
by the over-all goal. 

Still to be handled are requests for 
direct appropriations of $17,400,000,000. 
Reductions about to be made for Agricul- 
ture, and soon to be recommended by com- 
mittee for the Army bring cuts already in 
sight to $3,200,000,000. 

Tax-reduction prospects are related to 
what Congress does with these appropria- 
tions. They also are related, however, to 
actual expenditures, which differ from 
funds appropriated at this time. Effect of 
budget cuts on tax prospects is one side 
of the picture. Of equal importance is the 
effect of those cuts on Government services. 

Shifts in spending approved so far 
appear to be significant. 

The West, as well as the South and 
Midwest, is scheduled for somewhat re- 
duced proportions of Government money. 
Reason is that bigger cuts are planned for 
supports to agriculture than for aids to 
and purchases from industry. 

Transfer of costs of some services from 
Government to business also is favored in 


Congress. 





More specifically, here is how congres. 
sional action so far affects federal services 

Public-works outlays are to be mac 
on a large scale. Even after House cuts 
hundreds of millions of dollars would }, 
spent for construction. And pressure fron 
affected regions is to result in restoratio) 
of part of the funds cut. 

Power and reclamation projects pr. 
vide a good example of what is to hap- 
pen. The Columbia Basin project is likeh 
to go ahead on considerably more tha 
the $12,000,000 granted by the Hous 
Cuts will be reduced, too, for the Colorado. 
Big Thompson project in Colorado, th; 
Central Valley project in California an 
most other irrigation and power projects 

Airport-construction projects in cities 
all over the country also are to go ahead 
during fiscal 1948. Funds already avail. 
able total $41,000,000. In addition, some. 
what more than the $32,500,000 appropri 
ated by the House is likely to be approved 
for’ federal aid to this program. 

Hospital construction actually is to be 
speeded up by congressional action. Bot! 
houses are ordering the building to proceed 
on contract authority at a spending rat 
which is the equivalent of $75,000,000 dur. 
ing the year starting July 1. 

Purchases of supplies and equipment 
of all kinds by Government are to con- 
tinue on a scale large enough to keep the 
U.S. as industry’s biggest customer. 

Airplanes and their equipment, for ex- 
ample, are to be bought by the Navy, and 





—U. S. Dept. of Labor 


COMPILING GOVERNMENT STATISTICS: BUSINESSMEN WILL HAVE TO GET ALONG WITH A LITTLE LESS 
... the original plan of drastic trimming is being modified 
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probably by the Army, on the basis re- 
quested by the White House. That means 
hundreds of millions of dollars for new 
aircraft orders. 

Automobiles and station wagons for the 
Navy, on the other hand, are denied. 

Ordnance materials and equipment 
will continue to be bought in volume. But 
suppliers of the Government’s own ord- 
nance plants will suffer somewhat in the 
reduction of those plants’ operations. 

Marine Corps supplies will be pur- 
chased in sharply reduced volume. Sup- 
pliers of the Corps already have sold it 
enough to leave its stocks high. 

Research spending by Government 
is to preceed at a rapid rate. This ap- 
plies particularly to military research and 
to projects that are carried on by colleges 
and universities and private industry with 
public funds. 

Aviation research funds for the Navy 
are approved by the House in the amount 
sought by the Administration. Aircraft 
companies and others conducting such 
projects are to get large sums, as are or- 
ganizations doing research for the War 
Department. Technical development by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, however, 
is to be cut back. 

Materials testing is going to be done 
more by business and less by the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mineral research for the oil and gas in- 
dustries, as well as for mining, also is 
likely to be reduced. 

Medical and social research are to get 
millions of dollars of public funds. Cancer 
Projects in schools and private labora- 
tories, for example, will get even more 
than the White House requested. 

German industrial processes probably 
will continue to be made available to U.S. 
industry by the Office of Technical Serv- 
lees. Funds denied that agency are to be 
restored, in part at least. 
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Information services for business are 
to continue, but at a somewhat reduced 
rate. Despite plans in the Senate to re- 
store some of the funds deleted by the 
House, many industries are to find them- 
selves left with a bigger job of statistical 
gathering to do. Most strongly affected 
will be small businesses, which cannot 
afford such programs. 

Price indexes for businessmen, labor 
and consumers are expected to be fully 
provided for. 

Wage and employment data, however, 
probably will be made available by BLS 
on a reduced scale. And business and labor 
will have to get along with less information 
about collective-bargaining agreements, 
occupations and industrial accidents. 

Industry reports, too, are to be cur- 
tailed, 

Trade statistics from the Department of 
commerce also are to be curtailed. Trade 
associations themselves will be left with 
more of the job to do. 

Housing studies are to be left to the 
construction industry to a greater extent, 
as a result of appropriation cuts now 
planned. The same applies to coal-mining 
statistics and reports on oil and gas, fishing 
and other industries. 

Costs are to be shifted partly to busi- 
ness in many other instances, 
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Postal expenses to all businesses are to 
be increased. 

Patent services may be speeded up and 
improved. But fees may be larger. 

Aviation aids, too, will be left more 
largely to industry. Government is to 
spend less for navigation facilities, for 
aviation charts, and other aids. 

Labor services are expected to be cur- 
tailed rather sharply. While this means 
less aid for labor, it can mean less inter- 
ference for business. 

Minimum-wage enforcement probably 
will be curtailed. Business, thus, would 
take less time out for inspection by Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Child-labor inspection, too, is likely to 
be limited. 

Apprentice-training cutbacks, on the 
other hand, can mean that industry will 
have to do more of this job itself. 

Farmers, for their part, face radically 
different treatment by the Government, 
under the House agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

Crop insurance, for example, may be 
abandoned as a going operation. Instead, 
it probably will be cut back to an experi- 
mental basis. 

Soil-conservation payments, too, will 
be reduced. 

Rural electrification is likely to be left 
more to private industry. 

Farmers’ prices, however, will continue 
to be supported on the present basis, at 
least until Congress adopts basic changes 
in this program. 

Attitude of Congress, thus, is that 
many Government services to business, 
labor, agriculture and the general publie 
should remain on the present basis. A few 
such services are to be left for business 
itself to perform. And, in cases where 
Government still will give aid, the bill is 
to be paid more largely by users of the. 
services. . 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 






(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Eyjj, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 





THE ‘RIGHT’ TO STRIKE AND 
xe THE ‘RIGHT’ TO MAKE WAR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


After two world wars of disastrous proportions, pub- 
lic sentiment favors the abolition of any historical 
right to make wars for selfish purposes. 

Opinions differ as to how such a principle can be 
enforced and what steps of physical coercion must 
be used to keep the peace, but there is no difference of 
opinion on the broad premise that the right to make 
war for selfish reasons is aggression and that the only 
war that can ever be sanctioned is a war of defense. 

The whole world today favors some method of keep- 
ing the peace by moral suasion, by the full use of pub- 
licity, and by the persistent application of the powers 
of reason. Neither economic coercion utilized in behalf 
of an aggressive or selfish program nor physical com- 
pulsion is approved—we all believe in peaceful meth- 
ods of maintaining peace. 

But can we ever achieve the goal when in domestic 
disputes we do not taboo violence and war? How can 
we expect the powers of reason to function interna- 
tionally when we are so indifferent to the use of those 
same powers in our domestic conflicts, particularly in 
labor-management controversies? 


Strikes may be defensive: Let us not assume even 
in domestic affairs that “war” or the “right to strike” 
—which are in a sense synonymous—are always pur- 
sued for selfish or aggressive reasons. We must con- 
cede that the right to strike is often exercised on a 
purely defensive basis—as a defense against organized 
greed that refuses to pay a living wage or that imposes 
working conditions which are well nigh intolerable. 
Under such extreme provocation it is illogical to insist 
that the right to strike shall not be exercised or that 
individuals must quit work only as individuals and not 
in concert with those fellow workers who can be per- 
suaded to do likewise. 

It is clearly established now that the right to strike 
is an inherent right of employes. For a long time the 


laws of the states and of the Federal Government, as: 


well as the decisions of the highest courts in both, have 
been gradually laying down the principle that there is 
a right to strike and that it is closely allied to indi- 
vidual liberty in a democracy. 


But to grant the right to strike without qualification, 
to say that it may be exercised at any time and unde 
any pretext is to say that war is always justified 
whether by the aggressor or the defender against % 
gression. World opinion today does not sustain the 
thesis. Instead, world opinion draws a distinction be. 
tween a just and an unjust war. 

So may we insist that there must be a distinction 
drawn between a just and an unjust strike. This r. 
quires, of course, careful definition, and it is obviow 
that the definition cannot be so broad as to be left t 
an individual or a private organization to apply at th 
drop of a hat and in changing circumstances. To dos 
would be to delegate the law-making po..er to unit 
that are not responsible to the electorate. 


Regulation follows when self-restraint fail: 
Legislative compulsion is not necessarily a confessic: 
that the force of reason has been proved ineffective « 
futile. For, though organized government must pai 
laws to restrain or regulate the few who insist on a 
tion contrary to the public interest, human society wil 
not cease to work for the day when self-discipline wi 
make unnecessary much of the regulation we now fini 
so essential to an ordered existence. 

This is but another way of saying that if we appea 
today to be limiting or qualifying more and more th 
right to strike, it is only because of irresponsible ani 
indiscriminate use of the revolutionary principle in 
bedded in the right to strike. 

No one denies the existence of a right to revolution 
Our forefathers exercised it and we revere them fort 
When in the course of human events tyranny become 
intolerable, men properly exercise their inalienabl 
right to set themselves free. 

When workers find working conditions intolerabl 
they have a right to defend themselves against abus 
of economic power by employers. This did not dat: 
age the public interest so much when strikes wet 
confined to small groups or local areas. When, ho 
ever, nationwide corporations were organized and t 
tionwide unions came into existence, a party of tH 


third part—the public—rightly entered the disputty 
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ges of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ai news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








The question then turned not on whether a group of 
workers were fighting a just war of defense against 
misguided employers but on whether the economic 
damage caused by the dispute itself could be to'erated 
by the public as a whole. 

Obviously to forbid all strikes where the public in- 
terest is considerably damaged is not to solve the 
problem. Such a prohibition must carry with it as an 
alternative some means of securing justice for the 
workers who give up or are deprived of the right to 
strike. This means regulation in the public interest. It 
is as logical as it is inevitable. 

In a complex economic society, rights must be 
sacrificed to the general interest and the law-making 
body must offset those losses of rishts with proper 
means of adjustment of conflicting interests. 

Thus there would have been consternation among 
our forebears if someone had told them that some day 
the city would come along and forbid a man to park 
his horse and buggy in front of his own house or corner 
store. To regulate vehicular traffic, however, we all 
recognize today, is to conserve human life. To regu- 
late the aberrations of economic traffic is to preserve 
peace and insure economic stability for us all. 


Right to speak should be unqualified: We must 
tefuse to believe, for example, that the telephone 
workers could not have obtained the increases they 
have just won except by a nationwide strike. Full and 
free discussion would have prevented a strike. Com- 
panies nowadays, however, have been forbidden to use 
effectively the rule of reason—to talk frankly and 
openly to their emploves. The Wagener Act, inter- 
preted narrowly by the National Labor Relations 
Board and upheld by the courts, construes any such 
discussion as likely to be “intimidation” or an “unfair 
labor practice.” 

The bill passed by the Senate amending the Wag- 
ner Act does not remedy this defect and, unless the 
conference committee bill permits full and free discus- 
sion between employers and employes at all times 
without qualification, we are in for an era of more mis- 
understanding and disputes. 





spult 





Let each side make its threats or its offers. A threat 


Rule of reason must be applied to disputes at home before we can hope to 






apply same rule to international affairs—Strikes as well as wars are > 4 
"aggressive”’ or “defensive’’—Violence flares when justice is denied. 


to strike is a form of intimidation, yet unions are not 
penalized for it. Why should an employer be penalized 
for explaining what he might be compelled to do by 
way of curtailing his operations if his costs are forced 
up to a point where he can no longer hope to produce 
at a profit with the personnel in his employ? 

If either employers or employe union representa- 
tives misuse this right of free speech, the common 
sense of the people who observe the dispute—the 
stockholders of the corporations and the workers in 
the unions—can be relied on in the final analysis to 
bring about correction of such misstatements. 

If we limit or qualify the right to speak, if we cir- 
cumscribe the powers of reasoning, we merely inflame 
the citizens and cause them to reach out for methods 
of economic and even physical violence. One must 
wonder sometimes why mass picketing has grown so 
intense in recent years. The provocation must indeed 
be extreme or else the “facts” set before the workers 
must be so misrepresented that the workers crusade 
and fight at times with the zeal of revolutionists. 
Thoughtful labor union leadership cannot condone 
mass picketing. 

Rule of reason must apply: Must we admit that we 
in this great democracy cannot reason with each other 
in our domestic disputes? Must we concede that man 
must fight man and that law-making agencies and 
governmental bodies to which we delegate power can- 
not regulate the affairs of men so that justice can be 
meted out without resort to domestic war? 

The path of enlightened liberalism lies ahead. We 
in the British and American democracies and the peo- 
ple in the democracies throughout the world that look 
to us for leadership must prove in our internal ways 
of life that we can live under a system of law and 
order. Such a system means that the individual agrees 
to let the right of revolution lie dormant whilst the 
State, by the encouragement of the processes of reason 
and mediation, develops in behalf of all the citizens a 
rule of justice. We must apply such a rule of reason 
now without discrimination to all classes alike lest our 
economic society be wrecked by class feeling and class 
war. 
























HOW WELL 


DO YOU — HEAR? 


hen conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 
hearing aid should be recom- 
mended and encouraged. 
















ONE-CASE @e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 











of sounds. Slender, light BOOKLETS 
Only one case. Serviced in | maded'ts 
minute. 7 big advantages. you in 
Shorter Up to 75% saving on"A plain 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. | envelope 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Medicine, American Medical Ass‘n F R £ e 





PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. Write Today 
2006A E. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








Carry you? You're just the bride... 
My Toro gets the lift inside! 











TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Hew freedom for your 


with SoundScriber disc __¢ 
dictating equipment 








@ Your letters are typed sooner, more 


accurately, at less cost—and your secre- 
tary is freed for more important duties 
—with the SoundScriber system. 

1. Naturalness and clarity of your voice 
make transcription quicker, easier; no 
— to listen. 

“Light-Beam Indexer’ and index 
el simplify instruction procedure. 
3. Thin, flexible, unbreakable recording 
disc easy to handle. 

4. Secretary is freed from tension and 
fatigue of rush work and overtime. 

Make your secretary happier, more 
valuable to you. Send today for the 
good-humored booklet: ‘Just Between 


Us Girls’’. 


SOUND/CRIBER 


rade Mark 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


| Seuemscemen CORP., Dept. U-5, New Haven 4, Conn. 
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| Question. of the Week — 
Is ‘Voice of America’ Broadcast 
Needed to Combat Communism? 





To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether Congress should 
appropriate funds to continue official 
foreign broadcasts, The United States 
News asked foreign experts and others: 


Do you feel that the State Depart- 
ment's ‘Voice of America’ broadcasts 
to Russia and other countries are 
needed in combating spread of Com- 
munism? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


A.A. Berle, Jr. 


New York, N.Y.; 

State, 1938-44, 

answers: 
The State 
America” broadcasts are 
“combat Communism,” 
America from foreign attacks and give a 
true picture of this country. Without it, 
America would be a great country lacking 
such expression. Private broadcasting can- 
not do this job; Government subsidy would 


Assistant Secretary of 


(by telegraph) 
Department’s “Voice of 
essential not to 
but to defend 


be needed, since there is not adequate 
market to sustain the program. 

Past mistakes in the program can and 
be corrected. 


undoubtedly will 


W. R. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; Under Secretary of 
State, 1931-33, 
answers: 


Certainly some method of informing the 
true sentiments of this 
country is very important, as a deterrent 
for the Whether 
the State Department broadcasts accom- 
plish this I have no means of knowing. 
Some of them have been stupid, but it is 
only the stupid ones we hear of. Most of 
them probably have been good, and if the 
Secretary of State wants to continue them 
I think he should be chance to 
do so. 

The best way to spread word of America, 
be through freedom of the 
Until this is brought 
be done. 


world as to the 


spread of Communism. 


given a 


would, however, 
press in all countries. 


about, comparatively little can 


Ralph Barton Perry 


Professor of Philosophy, 
Chairman, American 
1940-45, 


Cambridge, Mass.; 

Harvard University; 

Defense-Harvard Group, 
answers: 

We have repeatedly proclaimed to the 
democratic 
the 
and to afford the best basis 


world that we consider our 


institutions to be essential to 


of the 


peace 


world, 





for the welfare as well as the 
freedom of all peoples. I share this belie 
not boastfully, but with the reservatig, 
that our practice does not always measyp 
up to our profession. 

I further believe that the proper way jy 
spread our institutions abroad is not by 
military or economic coercion, but by per. 
fecting these institutions at home, whik 
at the same time informing the rest ¢ 
the world about them. 

The State Department’s “Voice of Ame. 
ica” is designed, as I understand it, f 
precisely this purpose, and should, there. 
fore, be supported by Congress and by 
public opinion. 


Person, 


Arthur Bliss Lane 


New York, N.Y.; Former U.S. Minister 
to Poland, 
answers: y telegrap! 


I do not feel that the “Voice of America’ 
broadcasts are needed to combat Commi 
nism. Due to interference and difficulty of 
obtaining proper radio equipment in cou: 
tries under Soviet domination, 
do not reach a sufficient number 


broadcasts 
of listen: 
ers. 

I consider it tactless, the least 
to attempt to educate these people in the 
American way of life, namely democracy 
when that has been de 
prived them through our action at Yalta, 
which has resulted in their domination by 
the Soviet Union. 

It would, in my opinion, be far mor 
truthful if the funds were spent in increas 
ing the personnel of the Foreign Service 
to enable it to function adequately. 


to say 


very democracy 


David Nelson Rowe 


Associate Professor ¢f 
Yale University, 


New Haven, Conn.; 
International Relations, 
answers: 

I definitely 
ment’s “Voice of America” 
Russia and other countries aré 
combating Communism. We can rel 
everywhere upon the basic friendship 
the people for us, but we must not allo 
hostile Communist propaganda to go U: 
answered. We can pierce the “iron curtain 


by telegraph 
believe the State Depart: 
broadcasts t 
needed i 








by radio, and, in my opinion, it would! 
a great mistake to insist upon financi 
savings at the cost of. sacrificing dire 
official radio contact with our friends 
Russia and elsewhere. 

From long experience abroad, I test! 
that America’s message has univers 
appeal. I urge continued appropriatiol 


supporting the State Department forelg 


radio broadeast. 
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OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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depart: 
ists { The twenty-two railroads 
ded whose emblems are shown 
Sy here—among the nation’s 
proudest —are, or soon will 
be, operating Alcoa Aluminum 
equipment. Cars for freight or pas- 
sengers whose strong supporting 
beams, and frames, and side plates 
are solid Alcoa Aluminum Alloys. 
WHAT DO YOU CARE what 
passenger and freight cars are 
made of? You care a lot, tor these 
reasons: Alcoa Aluminum means 
more payload, less maintenance. 
It permits the use of massive, thick 


hip 01 


structural members: that means 
safety for you, and economy for the 
railroads —the same power will 
haul 11 cars instead of 10. 

And you also care because the 
beauty of your surroundings adds 
to the pleasure of your trip. In- 
teriors and exteriors of gleaming 
Alcoa Aluminum spell travel luxury. 

As more and more railroads “‘see 
the light’-ness of Alcoa Alumi 
num, more all-aluminum trains will 
take to the main line, and passen- 
gers and shippers will get more for 
their money. That is the primary aim 


of America’s railroads. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1740 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsyl- 
vania. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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Crowding the Campus: 
Continued Increase 
In College Enrollments 


HE BOOM IN COLLEGE enrollment is 1 
oor 1947, or 1948, or even 1950. That 
stead, is to continue and to grow for year 

A high-school graduate of 1947, as ate 
have just as much trouble as did the g 
last year in finding a place in the colle 


choice. The prospect is that the graduate’ 


1949 will have similar difficulties. Howeve 
cational system by that time may be geal 
to the task of providing college educa 
mass-production basis. 

The Pictogram shows what has happe! 
lege enrollments and what is to happen 
ture, as forecast by the U.S. Office of £ 

In 1940, colleges and other institutions 
learning were training 1,494,000 students 
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number at the time. Enrollments increased again in 
P 1941, then dropped off during war to a low of 560,- 
000 in 1944. 

In 1947, colleges are crowded with 2,103,000 stu- 
dents. That is more than double last year’s total 
and more than 40 per cent above the 1940 level. 
Veterans, whose educations are sponsored by the 
| Government under the GI Bill of Rights, number 
1,109,000, or more than half of this year’s total. 

By 1950, the U.S. Office of Education estimates, 
2,574,000 students will be enrolled at institutions 
of higher learning. In fact, college enrollments are 
expected to show a steady rise at least until 1960, 
when approximately 3,000,000 students will be on 
the campuses of the country if present estimates 
prove correct. 
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A turn for the worse in the economic situation 
is not expected to ease demand for schooling to any 
great degree. Instead, many more veterans may 
take up the educational benefits offered them when 
jobs become hard to find. As prices fall, the educa- 
tional benefits will seem more attractive. In addi- 
tion to tuition and equipment allowances, veterans 
are paid $65 or $90 a month, depending on marital 
status, while in school. 

Flow of graduates from colleges, in any case, 
will be double the prewar rate within the next few 
years. That raises the problem of whether these 
graduates will be fortunate in finding the jobs for 
which they are training. Educators already are 
warning of a prospective oversupply of graduates 
trained for white-collar jobs. 
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GEORGE YOCKEL 


Local and Long Distance Hauling -- Fuel - Sawdust - Slabs 
ASHLAND, OREGON 





Ford Motor Company 
Dear Sirs: 


I want to tell you of the remarkable 
service I have had from my Ford Trucks. I 
have been a Ford Truck owner since 1929-—— 
and I can truthfully say that for economy; 
dependability, all 'round service where 
the going is toughest, Fords have been i 
much more satisfactory than any other ; 
make in my fleet. 





My oldest Ford Truck, for instance, has : 
hauled heavy loads of wood, sawdust and : 
slabs for years over roads that stalled i 
other trucks and would have balked a 
mountain goat. This truck is still on the 
job and operating under conditions that 
are really rugged. Frankly, no other truck 
can match Ford for the jobs I give ny 
trucks. 













I found out that Ford Trucks last longer. 
And so, at this time, I want to place ny 
order for three new 158-inch 14-ton Ford 
Trucks to replace two other makes I am now 
operating--and to retire my 1934 Ford 
Truck to a well-earned rest. 





Sincerely, 
AL. fal 
i i 
Sg * i 


LAST LONGER! 
alf of gl) Ford 
Truck 
more ar 1 : 
Only Ford Gi © Ford Trucks than al rah po pena 
iv S combined! 
Famous V-8 or six ne You All These Long-Life Fe a 
Precision type engine bearnc, Vightlight 4-ring, oil aatuones 
ull-Rloating in all other ye, ds %-floating axle oM-saving pistons « 
~M o RE > a more than fifty such cea big brakes with long-lif ae half-ton models, 
“rance features in gil! eg drum surfaces « 
your Ford Dealer! 


+++ Ond of all trucks 
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Jus ene Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production continues high, but  re- 
mains below the level of March. 

Employment figures for April now re- 
flect the decline in production. 


‘Output of factories, on The United 


States News indicator, fell to 193.2 in 
the week ended May 17. It was 194.4 
the previous week and 197 in March. 

Auto output, at 82.881, 
12.5 per cent in the week, owing to 
the sheet-steel shortage. The postwar 
peak was 107,280 in March. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
May 24 were scheduled at 96.1 per 
cent of capacity, up from 94.2 the 
previous week, but below the postwar 
peak of 97 in March. 

Trade at retail, however, was buoyant. 
Department-store sales, seasonally ad- 
justed, rose 5.4 per cent on The 
United States News indicator to 307. 

Prices were steady. They rose 0.2 per 

in the week ended 


was down 


cent at wholesale 


May 17. a‘ter six straight drops. 
Factory employment in April, season- 
ally adjusted, fell 109,000 below 


March to 15,457,000, the first decline 
since February, 1946. 

Soft-goods industries employed 
5.985.000 production workers, down 
97,000 as production schedules were 
cut 

Textile and apparel employment fell 
58.000, and worsted 


Some woolen 


mills closed for lack of orders, and 
the coat and suit industry made its 
seasonal change-over. 

Other employment declines were: to- 
bacco, $.000; leather, 7,000; rubber, 
5,000; chemicals, 5,000: paper 


products, 4,000; food, 3,000. 


and 


(1935-39 = 100) 





























Income of Individuals and Where It Goes 
(Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates) 
BILLIONS 
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Hard - goods industries employed 
6,507,000 production workers, 
28,000 from March 
put cuts were the cause 

Transportation and public utilities 
emploved 3,741,000, down 301,000 aft- 


er seasonal adjustment. The telephone 


down 


Strikes and out- 


and coal strikes were responsible 
Trade 8.637000, 
57.000. 
Mining had 853.000, down 25,000. 
Gains, on the other hand, were made 
by construction, up 41,000; govern- 


employed down 


ment, up 11.000; and finance, service 

up 2 OOO. 

Total employment, in establishments, 
fell 438,000 in April to 41,958,000. 


and miscellaneous, 





*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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cut 
spending in spite of tax cuts and the 
present trend to higher wage rates 


Losses of jobs can consumer 


Income payments to individuals, 
shown in the chart, in the first quar- 

1947 $20,200,000 000 
above the first quarter of 1946. Civil- 
ian employment, which rose 4.073,- 
000, was a major cause. 

Leveling of income payments in the 
first quarter of 1947 is due largely to 
a slow-up in 


ter of were 


employment gains. 
Civilian employment rose only 129,- 
000 in the quarter. 

Consumer spending rose only 2 per 
cent in the first quatter, the same as 
the rise in income. 

Taxes on individuals, at a $20,200- 
000,000 rate, have changed little 
since 1943. They may be cut $4,000, 
000,000 yearly if one of the bills be- 
fore Congress becomes law. 

Savings, at 11.5 per cent of dispos- 
able meome. cannot be 

Investment declines are most likely to 
create unemployment. 

Inventory growth, at a 
000 rate in the 1947 first quarter, was 

$£.100.000,000 the 1946 


reduced much. 


$5,600.000,- 

down from 
fourth quarter 

Net exports, 5,200,000.000 in the 
1947 first quarter, offset a decline in 
inventory accumulation. However, 
foreign assets and credit were being 
used at a $9,000,000.000 rate. 

A downturn of investment can reduce 
employment, reverse wage gains, and 
offset the effect of any tax cuts. In- 
vestment, therefore, probably holds 
the key to the business outlook at 


this stage. 
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The Circulation of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
Effective with the Issue of Jan. 2, 1948 Will Be 





This announcement is made now so that advertisers planning their 1948 
schedules may know well in advance the publishing program of the only news 
weekly in America that devotes itself entirely to the reporting, interpreting and 
forecasting of the news of national affairs. 

The circulation guarantee at present is 275,000 but the growth during the 
year 1947 is already so substantial as to warrant the announcement at this time 
of the circulation guarantee of 300,000 for 1948. 

Inasmuch as the 300,000 figure will be attained during the latter part of 1947, 
advertisers are already enjoying a “bonus” on circulation in excess of the present 
guarantee of 275,000. (The new advertising rates based on the 300,000 guar- 
antee reflects a reduction from existing rates in page-per-thousand cost.) 

The United States News obtains its circulation primarily by the direct-by-mail 
method which means:an absence of the pressure of canvassers. The United States 


News prides itself on its voluntary circulation—which means intensive readership. 


= THE 300,000 GUARANTEE IS AN INCREASE OF 100,000 SINCE V-J DAY 
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Advertisers know that there is a prime interest in the news of national problems 
because of their effect on the economic life of the nation. 

Advertisers recognize that the men and women regularly reading The United 
States News constitute a market of alert-minded people who direct and manage 
business enterprises and influence corporate purchases, who are prominent in the 
professions and in civic affairs, and who lead the opinion-forming groups of the 
country because they are themselves well informed. 

A circulation of 300,000 means not only a market for corporate purchases but 


a market for individual purchases of high-grade consumer products and services. 


THE 300,000 PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
—in business 

—in the professions 

—in civic affairs 


—in economic life 





D. W. ASHLEY, Publisher —in moulding public opinion 














Labor Week. 


TIGHTER CONTROLS ON STRIKES 


New Risks for Workers in Walkouts If Senate's Bill Becomes Loy 


Injunction and mediation 
powers that would be 
given to the Government 


Unions no longer will have the right 
to strike as freely as they please if legis- 
lation now being whipped into final shape 
by Congress becomes law. Definite limita- 
tions on this right form the backbone of 
the bill that will be sent to President 
Truman for approval or veto. 

If Mr. Truman vetoes the bill, it now 
seems likely that the veto will be over- 
ridden. There is even a possibility that 
Mr. Truman may sign the bill or let it 
become law without his signature. Hence, 
the practical operation of such a law as it 
would affect strikes is important to em- 
ployers, workers and the public. 

The Taft bill, which already has the 
Senate’s expected to be 
accepted by the House, with a few changes 
that will not affect its basic principles. In 
practice, the strike-control rules of the 
Taft bill, if they become law, will operate 
as follows: 


approval, is 


A coal-strike threat, for example, 
would involve this action: If John L. 
Lewis threatens to shut down the soft- 


coal industry, as he has in the past, this 
will be considered an act imperiling “the 
national health or safety.” Under the 
Taft plan, a board of inquiry will be 
appointed by the Attorney General. After 
holding hearings the board will report to 
the public the issues in the dispute, as 
well as proposals for settlement. 

An injunction restraining Mr. Lewis’s 
union from striking for 60 days probably 
will be the next step. This injunction will 
be sought by the Attorney General in a 
federal court. Violation of the injunction 
can result in fines or imprisonment for 
the offenders. 

Mediation will follow. Attempts to work 
out an agreement will be made by a new 
Federal Mediation Service, created by the 
Taft bill. The board of inquiry also will 
meet with both sides. Neither the Media- 
tion Service nor the board, however, will 
have power to force a settlement. If no 
settlement is reached in 60 days after the 
start of mediation, the board of inquiry 
will notify the Attorney General and the 
public what concessions both sides are 
willing to make. 

A vote of coal miners, conducted by 
the Government, then will be taken within 
15 days to determine whether the miners 
will accept the final offer of the mine- 
owners. Result of the .election will be 


30 


certified to the Attorney General within 
five days. 

Acceptance of the offer by the miners 
will end the strike threat. Rejection of the 
offer probably will lead to a strike, since 
the injunction restraining the men from 
striking must be dissolved after the 
election. 

If these steps fail to avert a strike, the 
bill provides that Congress can pass emer- 
gency legislation to head off or end the 
strike. However, if Congress is not in 
session at the time, or if legislation is not 
enacted, a strike will occur. It then will 
be up to the miners and operators to work 
out their own settlement. 

This machinery is to be called into play, 
under the Taft bill, only when industry- 
wide disputes threaten the national wel- 
fare or safety. Other procedure is provided 
for strikes of a less critical nature. 

A wage dispute or other contract 
change involving a single firm, such as 
an auto manufacturer, will be handled as 
follows under the Senate proposal: 
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SENATOR TAFT 
- » - few changes for his bill 


Notice must be filed by the union wii 
company officials at least 60 days prior j 
the termination or reopening date of th 
agreement, if the union wants to chan» 
the agreement or seek a pay raise, Th 
union then is required to bargain in goo! 
faith with the employer. The Nation; 
Labor Relations Board can force sy¢j 
bargaining by court order. 

Federal mediators will enter the cq. 
ferences within 30 days, if a settlement} 
not reached. The mediators have no pow 
to order the terms of settlement, but wij 
merely urge the parties to compromise, 

A strike cannot take place within #j 
days after notice has been filed. Manav 
ment cannot change the wage rates ’in the 
plant during this time, unless an agr. 
ment is signed. After 60 days, however, a 
strike is legal, or the auto firm may cane 
its contract or close the plant. 

Penalties may be assessed if a strike 
of this kind occurs before the end of 
the waiting period. An individual strike 
can be fired and NLRB cannot force t 
employer to reinstate him. Also, NUR 
can go into court to obtain a temporan 
restraining order to halt the stri'« 

Strikes over jobs will be handled by 
another type of procedure if the Senate 
bill becomes law. For example, when: 
union pickets a firm to force it to hire is 
members to install machinery, after the 
firm has assigned other workers to th 
task, the employer can appeal to NI} 
for help. NLRB will give the uno » 
company 10 days in which to se't!e ther 
dispute. An arbitrator then probab'y ' 
be appointed by the Board, if the di 
pute continues, or the Board may hold: 
hearing in the case. An injunction « 
be obtained by the Board to enforce the 
decision. 

Other jurisdictional strikes will brine 
slightly different procedures into operat 
For instance, it will be illegal for a unio 
to shut off deliveries to a plant to compé 
a firm to sign a contract when the frm 
already has a valid agreement with a nv! 
union. Here is what will happen in such 
a case after an employer files a complaitt 
with NLRB: 

Immediate action will be provided. The 
bill permits an NLRB regional! attorney " 
go into court for a temporar) restraint 
order against such a strike, without wailil! 
for action by NLRB itself. A court ori 
then may be issued. If the union continu 
the strike, its leaders may be fined or st! 
to jail for contempt of court. This temp? 
rary order will continue while the 
goes through the NLRB machinery: I 
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JURISDICTIONAL STRIKES such as the Hollywood movie-union 
outlawed if the labor bill becomes law 


disputes would be 





STRIKE NEGOTIATORS would be given a chance to effect set- 
tlements in a strike-free climate through a cooling-off period 


NLRB issues an order against resumption 
of the strike. the order is enforceable 
through the courts. 

The employer in this case is entitled to 
sue the union for damages in federal 
court for any loss suffered through a juris- 
dictional strike. 

Secondary boycotts will be outlawed 
in the same manner. Under the bill NLRB 
presumably can get a court order to pre- 
vent the AFL Carpenters from conducting 
a boycott such as has been reported 
recently. The union is said to have in- 
structed its throughout the 
country to refuse to work on lumber from 
eight California redwood mills. The union 
has been on strike against these firms for 
16 months. When production was resumed 
despite the picket lines, the union report- 
edly issued its boycott order. 

Organization strikes also are pro- 
hibited. NLRB can enjoin a union from 
trying to coerce workers into joining. In 
this way, a union can be prevented from 
picketing a store or factory to force non- 
union employes to join the union. Or a 
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emergency and 
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union can be restrained from stopping 
trucks to compel the drivers to buy union 
memberships. 

Wildcat strikes present a different 
problem. Under the Senate bill, an em- 
ployer is permitted to sue a union for 
damages if the union calls a strike that 
violates a no-strike agreement. However, 
most strikes during the term of an agree- 
ment are not authorized by union leaders, 
and so a dispute may arise as to whether 
the union can be held responsible. Con- 
gress may clarify this situation. 

Certain strikes, however, are perfectly 
legal under the Taft bill. A union, for 
example, may strike to force a firm to 
bargain, provided no other union has been 
granted bargaining rights by NLRB for 
the same employes. Also, a union can strike 
to compel an employer to grant a union 
shop, after a majority of the employes 
in the shop vote for it in an election con- 
ducted by the Government. 

Strikes in general will be subject to 
new risks if the Taft bill becomes the law 
of the land. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE COAL STRIKE 
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PICKETING to force nonunion employes within the plant to 
join the union would be among the strike tactics outlawed 


Bargaining rights may be lost by a 
union during a strike over wages and other 
contract terms. Non union employes 
hired to replace strikers can vote in NLRB 
elections to take away a union’s bargaining 
recognition. The union cannot obtain an- 
other election for at least a year. 

Expenses of conducting a strike will 
be increased. Litigation before NLRB and 
the courts to ward off injunctions will be 
expensive. In some cases, employers can 
collect damages from unions for strike 
losses. 

Other restrictions will further weaken 
unions. They cannot obtain closed-shop 
contracts requiring employers to hire only 
union members, and they will find it more 
difficult to get 
that force all employes into the union. 
Restrictions on dues-checkoff clauses will 


union-shop agreements 


deprive unions of easy money. 

The immediate outlook, if the Senate 
plan becomes law, is that a period of con- 
fusion will follow while NLRB and the 
courts clarify the meaning of the statute. 
Unions probably will hesitate to strike 
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over some issues for fear of lawsuits. 
Employers will find their bargaining power 
more nearly in line with that of the unions. 


WAGE DEMANDS 
RAILROADS FACE 


Railroads are facing two sets of de- 
mands from their organized workers as ne- 
gotiations for new contracts are about to 
get under way. One set of demands, sub- 
mitted by the 17 nonoperating unions, 
calls for a straight wage increase of 20 
cents an hour. The other set of demands, 
from the five operating unions, is for 
changes in the working rules. 

These moves for new contracts are 
starting now because this is the end of a 
year’s moratorium agreed to by the oper- 
ating unions last May 25. The moratorium 





TRAINMEN’S WHITNEY & 
. .. concentrating on 


was an agreement to set aside all demands 
for changes in railroad working rules for 
one year. This agreement ended a two-day 
rail strike of the Trainmen and Engineers. 

Present indications are that a settlement 
probably will be reached this year without 
a strike. The dispute will not come to a 
crisis stage until about November, under 
the machinery of the Railway Labor Act. 
The five operating brotherhoods so far 
are co-operating in this procedure. Last 
time, the Trainmen, headed by A. F. Whit- 
ney, and the Engineers, led by Alvanley 
Johnston, split away from the three other 
operating unions when the latter agreed to 
arbitrate their wage demand. 

In return for the moratorium that ended 
the strike last year, both the operating and 
nonoperating groups received an additional 
pay raise of 24% cents an hour. This was 
added to a 16-cent increase won earlier by 
the unions. 
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Pay demand being made this year by 
the nonoperating unions thus is slightly 
higher than the 1946 settlement. The high- 
er figure is being sought at a time when the 
roads are in worse financial shape than 
they were last year. 

The 20-cent demand is 10 cents higher 
than last year’s original request by the 
nonoperating group. This group includes 
railroad clerks, shop workers, track re- 
pairmen and others. 

The operating unions—trainmen, engi- 
neers, conductors, firemen and switchmen 
—so far have not filed a wage demand. 
Their rules proposals, however, add up to 
more take-home pay. Last year, this group 
asked for a 25 per cent wage rise plus 
44 changes of rules. They now are coucen- 
trating on the 44 rules changes. They could 
file a wage demand at any time, however. 

Average earnings of nonoperating em- 
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ENGINEERS’ JOHNSTON 
44 changes of rules 


ployes were $53.49 weekly and, of oper- 
ating employes, $78.23, during February. 

Samples of some of the more impor- 
tant changes in rules demanded by the 
operating unions include the following: 

A day’s work for trainmen would be re- 
duced. The proposal is that they get a 
day’s pay for a passenger-train run of 100 
miles, or for five hours of work, as a 
minimum. They would receive extra 
money for longer runs. Trainmen now get 
a day’s pay for 150 miles. Effect of re- 
ducing the mileage base is to involve more 
overtime pay or to divide the available 
work among more employes. 

Overtime pay also is being sought for 
Sunday and holiday work. Other changes 
would bring extra pay for working double 
shifts in certain jobs. 

Night-shift bonus is called for in an- 
other proposal. A 10-cents-an-hour bonus 
for night work of various kinds is sought. 


— 


Waiting time for train crews is another 
issue. The unions want employes to be 
paid for time spent in terminals waiting 
for starting orders. Any delays longer 
than 15 minutes would be paid for at the 
regular hourly rate. 


UNIONIZING OF GUARDS 


Plant guards now are entitled to bargain 





with employers through unions, even 
when the guards are deputized as city 


policemen. The Supreme Court rules that 
the Wagner Act covers factory guards, 
regardless of their police powers, and that 
these guards are entitled to select any 
union as their representative. The Court 
upholds orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board requiring Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Cleveland, and E. C. At. 
kins and Co., Indianapolis, to bargain with 
unions of their guards. One group of 
guards is represented by the same union 
that represents production workers. 


> Bargaining election. A union may 
seek bargaining rights in a plant after the 
employer has negotiated a contract with a 
rival union, but before that agreement 
has been ratified by the membership. The 
National Labor Relations Board has so 
ruled in a case where the contract by its 
terms did not become effective until it was 
ratified. NLRB granted an employe elec- 
tion on the ground that the new union had 
filed its bargaining claims with manage- 
ment before approval of the agreement. 


> Veteran‘s seniority. A war veteran 
may be entitled to reinstatement to either 
of two job classifications, under certain 
conditions. U.S. District Court for New 
Jersey awarded back pay to a veteran who 
had been delayed in reinstatement because 
his seniority was insufficient on one job. 
The court found that the veteran had been 
listed in Wright Aeronautical Corp. pay- 
roll records as a radial-drill operator, but 
also had been employed as a_milling- 
machine operator prior to going into the 
service. It also found that, if the company 
had re-employed him as a milling-machine 
operator, he would have been rehired 
earlier. The company had waited until his 
seniority entitled him to a job as a drill 
operator. The Court allowed two a half 
months’ pay because of the delay. 


> Conciliation secrecy. Employers and 
unions now have new assurances from the 
Labor Department that its conciliators 
will not divulge in other proceedings what 
takes place during mediation sessions of a 
labor dispute. NLRB recently asked the 
Department to permit a conciliator to tes- 
tify before the Board as to whether a firm 
was bargaining in good faith with a union 
in conciliation sessions. Labor Secretary 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach refused to permit 
the conciliator to testify. He reaffirmed 
the Department’s rule that what occurs in 
a mediation conference is confidential. 
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Scale in Senate bill for 
figuring payments due on 
income earned after July 1 


Taxpayers at last can begin to plan, 
vith some degree of accuracy, on how 
much of their 1947 and 1948 personal in- 
comes must be set aside for federal income 
taxes, The outline of what to expect with 
at least fair assurance is to be found in 
the Senate version of the tax-reduction bill, 
which promises to become law by July 1. 

As things are working out, the Senate 
bill is the one that is likely to get Con- 
gess’s final approval. And even if Presi- 
dent Truman vetoes it, which now is a 
liminishing prospect, the odds are that 
Congress will vote to override the veto. 

The tax outlook, thus, is clearing up. 
Taxpayers with lowest incomes are slated 
fora 30 per cent tax cut on income earned 
after July 1. Taxpayers at the top of the 
income scale stand to get a cut of slightly 
more than 10.5 per cent. Persons over 65 
will get an extra $500 personal exemption, 
making a total of $1,000. In more detail, 
the Senate bill, which is not far different 
from the House bill promises this: 

On 1947 income, under the Senate 
plan, taxpayers would get only half of the 
benefit of the cuts, because the changes 
would not take effect until July 1, mid- 
point in the tax year. The effect: 

A 15 per cent cut for 1947 taxable in- 
comes of $1,000 or less—that is, $1,000 or 
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Reductions Ranging From 30 Per Cent 








TAX CUTS UNDER SENATE BILL 


Tax reductions under the Senate bill. 
as they would affect families consisting of 
man, wife two children, at various 
income levels. are shown in the table 
below. The cuts, effective next July 1, 
would apply half the taxpayer's 
1947 income. In 1948, the reductions 
would be applicable for the whole year. 


and 


to only 


Proposed Proposed 


1946 1947 1948 

Net Income Tax Tax Tax 
$ 2500 $ 95 §& so $ 66 
3.000 190 161 133 
5.000 589 530 471 
10,000 1.862 1.675 1.489 
25,000 8.521 7.669 6.817 
50,000 24.111 21.699 19.288 
100,000 62.301 56,460 50.580 
500,000 406.600 378.950 350.800 
1.000.000 838.850 788.450 737.550 


‘ 
5.000.000 4.275.000 4.050.000 3.825.000 











less after deductions, personal exemptions 
and allowances for dependents. 

A 15 to 10 per cent cut for 1947 tax- 
able incomes of $1,000 to $1,400. 

A 10 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
from $1,400 to $79,700. 

A 7.5 per cent cut for taxable income 
between $79,700 and $302,400. Here the 
total cut would be 10 per cent on the first 
$79.700 and 7.5 per cent on the remainder 
up to $502,400. 

A 5.3 per cent cut for taxable income 
over $302,400. The cut would be figured at 
10 per cent on the first $79,700, at 7.5 











SAVINGS UNDER TAX-CUT PLAN 


at Bottom to 10.5 at Top 


per cent on the next $223,000, and at 5.3 
per cent on the remainder. 

These cuts would show up in_ the 
amounts withheld from pay checks for 
income taxes after July 1. Persons whose 
taxes are not withheld from wages or 
would refigure their 1947 taxes 
and allow for the cuts in quarterly pay- 
ments during the last half of the 

On 1948 income, the full yearly re- 
ductions would apply. Here is what those 
reductions would amount to: 

A 30 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,000 or less. 

A 30 to 20 per cent cut for taxable in- 
comes of $1,000 to $1400. 

A 20 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,400 to $79.700. 

A 15 per cent cut for taxable income 
between 879.700 and $302,400. The total 
cut would be figured at 20 per cent on the 
first $79,700 and at 15 per cent on the re- 
mainder, up to $302,400. 

A 10.5 per cent cut for taxable income 
above $302,400. Here the total cut would 
be 20 per cent on the first $79,700, 15 per 
cent on the next $223,000, and 10.5 per 


salaries 


vear. 


cent on the remainder. 

How to figure the cuts. Actually, for 
purposes of the yearly income tax return 
filed with the Treasury, the taxpayer's 
reduction would be figured quite differ- 
ently. First, the taxpayer would compute 
his tentative tax just as under present 
law. But then, instead of subtracting 5 
per cent from the tentative tax as under 
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TREASURY SECRETARY SNYDER WITH CONGRESSIONAL TAX CHIEFS KNUTSON AND MILLIKIN 
«+. Narrowing of the spread offered to big and little taxpayers is affecting the veto odds 
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present law, he would make subtractions 
on a graduated scale. 


For 1947, if his tentative tax came 


to less than $200, he would subtract 19.25 
per cent. From a tentative tax between 
$200 and $265, he would subtract a flat 
$38.50. From a tentative tax of between 
$265 and $50,000, he would subtract 14.5 
per cent. From a tentative tax of $50,000 
to $250,000, he would subtract $7,250 plus 
12 per cent of all over $50,000. From a 
tentative tax of more than $250,000, he 
would subtract $31,250 plus 10 per cent 
of all over $250,000. 

For 1948, a tentative tax up to $200 
would be reduced by 33.5 per cent. A ten- 
tative tax of $200 to $279 would be re- 
duced by $67; a tentative tax of between 
$279 and $50,000, by 24 per cent. From a 
tentative tax of $50,000 to $250,000, the 
taxpayer would subtract $12.000 plus 19.25 
per cent of all over $50,000. From a tenta- 
tive tax of over $250,000, the reduction 
would be $50,500 plus 15 per cent of all 
over $250,000. 

Dollar savings promised by the Sen- 
bill, as these savings would affect 
levels, 


ate 
families at 
shown in the table on page 33. 

At $2,500 of net income—that is, in- 


come after deductions but before personal 


various income are 


exemptions and allowances for dependents 
—a family of four paid a tax of $95 in 
1946. The Senate bill would cut that to 
$80 in 1947, and to 866 in 1948. 

At $3,000 net, the same family paid 
$190 in 1946. That would be cut to $161 
in 1947, and to $133 in 1948. 

This far up the income scale, the tax 
cut is running at the maximum of 15 per 
cent for 1947, and 30 per cent for 1948. 
That 
emptions and allowances totaling $2,000, 
have $1,000 or income. 
From here on up, the cuts scale off. 

At $4,000 net, a family of four would 
get a cut from $380 in 1946, to $342 in 
1947, and to $304 in 1948. Here, with 
$2,000 that is taxable, a family gets a 20 


is because these families, with ex- 


less of taxable 


per cent cut. 

At $5,000 net. a family of four paid 
$589 in 1946. In 1947, the tax would be 
$530, and in 1948 it would be $471. 

At $10,000 net, the tax would drop 
from $1,862 in 1946, to $1,675 in 1947, and 
to $1,489 in 1948. 

At $15,000, a similar family would pay 
$3,274 in 1947, and $2,910 in 1948, com- 
pared with $3,638 in 1946. 

At $25,000 net, the tax would be re- 
duced from $8,521 in 1946, to $7,669 in 
1947, and to $6,817 in 1948. 

At $50,000, a family of four would pay 
$21,699 this year and $19,288 in 1948. In 
1946, the tax was $24,111. 

At $100,000, a similar family’s tax 
was $62,301 in 1946. It would drop to 
$56,460 in 1947, and to $50,580 in 1948. 

Here the reduction is scaling off again. 
The family’s 1947 cut would be 9.37 per 
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cent. In 1948, it would be 18.81 per cent. 

At $500,000, the cut would be 6.8 per 
cent this year and 13.72 per cent next 
year. On a dollar basis, the cut would be 
from $406,600 in 1946, to $378,950 in 
1947, and to $350,800 in 1948. 

At $1,000,000, the cut would be down 
to 6.1 per cent in 1947 and [2.07 per cent 
in 1948. Thus, the tax would be $788,450 
in 1947 and $737,550 in 1948, compared 
with $838,850 in 1946. 

At $5,000,000, the tax would reach 
the maximum effective rates that would 
be permitted by the bill. Those rates would 
be 81 per cent of net income for 1947 and 
76.5 per cent for 1948, compared with 85.5 
per cent under present law. In dollars, the 
tax would drop from $4,275,000 in 1946, 
to 84,050,000 in 1947, and to $3,825,000 
in 1948. 

The tax-cut pattern for the period 
ahead, thus, is one that offers the big per- 
centage cuts to little taxpayers and the 
big dollar savings to higher-income tax- 
payers. The idea is to boost purchasing 
power among low-income groups and to 
provide higher-income persons with new 
incentive to earn and to invest. 

The dollar spread between the cuts of- 
fered to big and little taxpayers has been 
one of the principal objections that Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder and other 
Administration have raised 
against the bill. However, that spread has 
been reduced since the original bill was 
offered by Representative Harold Knut- 
son (Rep.), of Minnesota. It was narrowed 
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somewhat by the House Ways and Mea 
Committee. Then it was narrowed furthe 
by the Senate Finance Committee, headaj 
by Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Rep,), ¥ 
Colorado. That is one of the reasons why 
Mr. Truman may decide not to ye, 
the bill. 

The improved budget outlook \ 
another reason why Mr. Truman may ap. 
prove the tax cut. 

For this budget year, ending June 9), 
Mr. Truman now expects a surplus of 
$1,250,000,000. At the time he original 
declared opposition to tax cuts, he antic. 
pated a deficit of $2,293,000,000. 

For next year, beginning July 1, M 
Truman expects a surplus of $1,455,000. 
000. With higher revenue forecasts and ex. 
pected cuts in expenditures, the Senate 
Finance Committee predicts a surplus of 
$8,400,000,000. A more realistic estimate. 
allowing for a downturn in business, sug. 
gests a surplus of about $3,100,000,00 
This assumes revenues somewhat lower 
than either Mr. Truman or the Senate 
Committee has forecast. 

But, even so, the surplus over the two. 
year period should reach $4,350,000,000 
That would cover the tax reduction nov 
being planned in Congress, with a little 
over for the national debt. 

The odds, thus, are strongly in favo 
of a tax cut along the lines set out in the 
Senate bill. Mr. Truman still would prefer 
to postpone any reductions in taxes until 
1948. But, on that, Congress appears to 
be lining up against him. 


WORLD FUND 


TO HELP STABILIZE CURRENCIES 


Dollars are beginning to flow out of the 
International Monetary Fund to member 
countries that need help in paying for their 
imports of U.S. The Fund an- 
nounces that two countries have drawn 
on its pool of currencies, and the applica- 
tion of a third, Ethiopia, has been returned 
for more data. 

France has drawn $25,000,000 in U.S. 
dollars from the Fund on a short-term 
exchange deal, putting up $25,000,000 in 
francs for the Fund to hold until the 
dollars are returned. 

The Netherlands got $12,000,000, half 
in U.S. dollars and half in British sterling. 
The Dutch put up an equivalent amount 
in guilders, which will be returned when 
the dollars and sterling are replaced in 
the Fund’s pool. 

The world, thus, gets a sample of how 
the Fund intends to go about financing 
the program of monetary co-operation for 
which the agency was created at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference three years ago. 
Fhe Fund’s part of the broad plan de- 


goods. 
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FUND‘S DIRECTOR GUIT 


... No sitting on resources 
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veloped at Bretton Woods is to promote 
ability in the value of currencies around 
the world and to provide a ready source 
of short-terin credit, in whatever currency 
is needed, to help tide member countries 
over temporary exchange troubles. 

Exchange operations, like the deals 
just closed with France and the Nether- 
lands, are the real key to the Bretton 
Woods effort to substitute money stability 
and co-operation for the currency warfare 
that has plagued world trade in years past. 
As a first step in getting the plan under 
way, the Fund last December set initial 
par values on the currencies of its member 
countries. The French frane was set at 119 
to the U.S. dollar. The Dutch guilder was 
gt at 2.65 to the U.S. dollar. Along with 
other members, France and the Nether- 
lands agreed not to make any wide change 
in these currency values without the 
Fund's consent. 

As a second step, the Fund called in the 
subscriptions of the 44 member countries, 
which were put up in gold and local cur- 
rencies. This gave the Fund a stock of the 
world’s currencies with which to finance 
exchange operations. The U.S. Govern- 
ment paid in $2,750,000,000 in gold and 
dollars. 

As a third step, the Fund opened its 
currency pool to member countries that 
might run short of some particular cur- 
rency. The French and Dutch now have 
become the first takers. This begins the 
long-awaited exchange phase of the world 
money program. The deals with France 
and the Netherlands illustrate how these 
operations work. 

The French faced a dollar emergency. 
Last winter, about a third of the French 
winter wheat crop was frozen, so that the 
country must import about $90,000,000 
worth of wheat this year and probably 
more next year. To finance these wheat 
imports, France needed more dollars than 
she could spare out of her own reserves. 

France laid her case before the Fund. 
She showed that this was only a tem- 
porary emergency, and therefore one for 
which she might properly draw on the 
Fund. She showed that, for her long-term 
dollar needs, the financing of her broad 
reconstruction program, she was drawing 
on the other Bretton Woods agency, the 
International Bank. From the Bank, 
France got a reconstruction credit of 
$250,000,000 on May 9. 

The Fund agreed to help out on the 
wheat-import program, and France got a 
$25,000,000 stabilization credit. Actually, 
this amounted to a purchase of dollars 
out of the Fund’s pool. For the dollars she 
got, France put up an equivalent amount 
in franes. The Fund will hold these 
franes until France returns the dollars, 
which she is obligated to do as soon as 
possible, 
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This was a 


“smart number” back in ’27. 



































The pattern that fitted a 
growing business... 


HE SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC. of 
New York City started business back 
in 1927... with two long-range ideas. 


First—to meet the basic needs of the 
home-sewing market with patterns that 
were smart, low-priced. and easy to use. 
Second—to control the manufacture of 
their patterns from design to finished 
product. building and operating their 
own printing, engraving, paper-making, 


and binding plants. 


Idea No. 1 clicked from the start. Sim- 
plicity patterns were right...in price 
and style. The Company and the mar- 
ket grew rapidly. But Idea No. 2—to 
make their business fit a large over-all 
pattern—required special financing. 


Most business opinion during the De- 
pression years was pessimistic. and 
credit for expanding firms was hard 


to get. Simplicity Pattern came to 

















Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the Bank of Manhattan. Here they 
found sympathetic interest in their 
problem. The Bank had confidence in 
the Company’s product, its plans for 
expansion, and in the Country’s ability 
to recover its economic balance. 


The Bank of Manhattan extended 
Simplicity Pattern a line of credit 
which enabled them to put in new 
equipment and extend their operations. 
Today the Company is the largest pat- 
tern manufacturer in the world. 


Two far-sighted ideas grew. with un- 
derstanding and financial help from 
the Bank. into a large business. This 
is another example of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company’s“ pattern of bank- 
ing policy”, designed to support the 
cause of business not only with funds 
but with counsel based on years 
of broad experience. 
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Available Now 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90: quality results—in 
color or in clear, readable black- 
and-white—yet so low in cost even 


a beginning business can afford it. 


MODEL 91: paper work problems 
get quick solutions from this efficient 
master of duplication. Now on the 
job for many industrial leaders— 


and ready to work for you. 


Take them off your “hard -to- 
get’” list—these versatile, efficient 


Mimeograph brand duplicators. 


You can get them now—and you 
can take your choice of Models 90 


and 91, shown here. 


Within one working week (or 
less) after you place your order, 
your own new Mimeograph brand 
duplicator will be on the job in 
your own office—or school, church, 
store, factory, or branch. It will be 
delivering results in efficient, eco- 


nomical duplication—results that 


made you willing to wait for the 
duplicator with the Mimeograph 
trade-mark. 

The time is now. Just call the 
distributor nearest you, or write us. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 


, a 


"4 


Toronto. 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


is made by 
A. B. Dick Company 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S, Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 











Dinance Week 


Bank, where the Fund’s dollars are held 
$25,000,000 was transferred to the account 
of the French Government. At the Ban} 
of France, in Paris, the French Gover. 
ment deposited $25,000,000 in frances 4 
the Fund’s account. That was paid at the 
exchange rate set by the Fund in Decen. 
ber. 





In addition, the French Governmen 
paid the Fund 34 of 1 per cent ag 
service charge on the transaction. (p 
$25,000,000, that amounted to $187,500. 
which was paid in gold. Three months from 
now, France will start paying interest a 
l., of 1 per cent on the $25,000,000, and 
the rate will rise gradually, reaching 4 
per cent after four years, and 5 per cent 
after 10 years. 

It is estimated that France will need 
five years to repay. She is to face a tight 
dollar situation at least that lone under 
her recovery program. The Bank, on its 
$250,000,000 loan to France, does not te- 
quire any payments for the first five years 
The Fund sets no repayment schedule, 
but will expect France to return the pur. 
chased dollars as soon as she is able to 
earn them on exports. 

France may apply for more dollars 
from the Fund later. She is eligible to 
draw, in a single year, as much as 25 per 
cent of her Fund subscription of $525,000, 
000. That would be $131,250.000. Her 
over-all limit, at any one time, is the 
full amount of her subscription 

The Dutch ran into temporary difficulty 
in paying for imports because the war 
reduced her capacity to produce for export 
However, the Fund became convinced that 
the country would be able, within three 
or four years, to earn enough dollars and 
pounds to pay for current exports and to 
repay the Fund. The Dutch Government, 
therefore, was allowed to draw $6,000,000 
in dollars and $6,000,000 in sterling. 

The explanation of Camille Gutt, the 
Fund’s Managing Director, was that, while 
the Fund had no intention of throwing 
its money away, it would not “sit on its 
resources and do nothing.” 

The dollars and pounds were credited 
to the Dutch in New York and London 
The Netherlands Bank credited the Fund 
with an equivalent amount in guilders, and 
paid $90.000 for the service charge. Here, 
again, the credit will be subject to a 
graduated interest rate after 90 days. 

Money co-operation on a world-wide 
scale, thus, is fully under way at last. In 
exchange for their privilege of drawing om 
the Fund, as France and the Netherlands 
have, member countries agree to a kind of 
international control of currency that & 
supposed to eliminate currency warfare, 
do away with exchange controls gradually, 
and finally to get currency values into bal 
ance one with another. That is the big 
job that now is getting started under 
the Fund’s supervision. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








{pecial Report. 


extensive research on a fopic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


HOW SCARCE IS STEEL IN U.S.? 


Government-Industry Argument on Whether Shortage Is Temporary 


Producers’ confidence that 
present capacity will be 
enough for future needs 


Steel and its future are at the heart of 
a developing argument. A _ prolonged 
shortage of steel is being forecast by the 
Government. An early surplus of steel is 
foreseen by the steel industry. 

The crux of the argument is this: Gov- 
ernment studies indicate a need for 110,- 
000,000 tons of steel a vear to maintain 
full employment: industry studies say that 
no more than 78,000,000 tons actually will 
be needed to meet reasonably expected 
demand. At this point, experts in Govern- 
ment and industry begin to argue about 
capacity. The Government says the indus- 
try should increase steelmaking capacity 
by 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. The in- 
dustry contends the present 91,000,000 ton 


capacity is adequate. 


Both groups recognize the current steel 


scarcity. One Government study estimates 
1947 demand at 92.000,000 tons, against 
probable output of 85,000,000 tons. This 
situation is expected by the Government 
to continue until more steel can be made. 
The industry views the current demand 
for steel as temporary and abnormal. 

The Government line is presented in 
greatest detail by Louis H. Bean, admin- 
istrative assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Bean begins by accepting 
the Labor Department’s estimate that full 
employment by 1950 will mean jobs for 
59.000,000 workers. This study concludes 
that from 98,000,000 to 122,000,000 tons 
of steel will be required to keep that many 
workers busy. The smaller amount would 
be needed if production emphasizes con- 
sumer goods: the larger amount if the 
emphasis is on producers’ goods. 

Mr. Bean then examines the steel indus- 
try more closely, and comes up with the 
estimate shown on the chart on this page. 
He adds that foreign demand promises 


to fill any gap that may be created by 
faltering domestic demand. 

A rising trend in steel production since 
1900 is noted. Taking high-employment 
years as examples, the study shows that 
16,000,000 tons of steel was produced in 
1903; that production jumped to 26,000,000 
tons in 1907, another prosperous year. By 
1929, steel output had jumped to 63,000,- 
000 tons, and by 1941 to 83,000,000 tons. 

This trend suggests that more than 
100,000,000 tons of steel could be used 
this vear if it were available, and that, by 
1950, the demand for steel will be well 
above this figure if full employment pre- 
vails. 

Steel needs are calculated in this Gov- 
ernment study in terms also of the amount 
of steel required for each person employed. 
Again a rising trend is noted. In 1900, 
half a ton of steel was produced for each 
person with a job. By 1913, the ratio had 
jumped to a ton of steel for each job- 
holder, and by 1941 to 1.6 per work- 
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gets cost “whys” 





These are but a few of the 4,000 
tools that are turned out regularly 
at Snap-on Tools Corporation 
of Kenosha, Wis. by hundreds of 
workmen...from scores of different 
machine centers. Operating on 
standard cost, Snap-on wants to 
know the “why” of any variance 
...and wants to know fast in order 
to establish proper controls and 
keep costs in their place. 


“Berore we used Keysort,” says 
Harris H. Kruse, Snap-on-Tools’ 
Industrial Systems Engineer, “our 
control lagged far behind discovery 
of variances because quick access 
to facts was lacking. Keysort gives 
us the right reasons right away... 
and helps us maintain constant 
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cost controls that have added up 
to substantial long-run savings.” 


Keysort applied to Snap-on’s 
production planning supplies top 
management with on-time, on-the- 
beam sales load, factory load and 
performance figures. Management 
can accurately plan employment 
and expenditures in terms of needs 
... knows what delivery dates to 
promise customers ...and knows 
that the promises will be kept. 

Economical, easy to install and 
use, fact-finding McBee methods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
facts, in more usable form... and 
want them faster... get in touch 
with the nearest McBee man. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








Special Report 


er. The estimate today is that 1.8 tons of 
steel are needed for each man at work 
For 59,000,000 men at work, a minimum of 
106,200,000 tons of steel would be needed, 
on this basis. 

Unemployment is forecast if steel out. 
put fails to meet expectations. Mr. Beap 
estimates that, if only 90,000,000 tons of 
steel were produced annually in the 1947.5) 
period, from 9 to 10 per cent of the labo 
force would be out of jobs. That would 
mean unemployment of almost 6,000,000, 
If steel production should fall to 60,000. 
000 tons, the estimate is that unemploy. 
ment would reach 12,000,000. 

Mr. Bean arrives at this estimate by 
relating steel output to unemployment 
over the years. He finds unemployment 
low in periods of high volume of steel out. 
put, and unemployment high in periods of 
low steel activity. He concludes that, to 
keep unemployment down, steel opera. 
tions must be kept at a hieh level, 

The steel industry takes a different 
approach to the problem. Steel-company 
executives recall the optimistic outlook 
of 1920, when mills were operating at 
capacity, and the bleak year of 1921, when 
operations fell to 35 per cent of capacity, 
For the next five years, steel operations 
averaged only 60 per cent of capacity. Not 
until 1929, eleven years after the war, did 
steel operations approach capacity again. 

The industry produces its own statistics, 
and they lead to a conclusion that differs 
from the Government’s. These statistics 
are based on the demand for steel for each 
person in the population, in contrast to 
Mr. Bean’s figures on demand per job- 
holder. Wilfred Sykes, president of Inland 
Steel Co.. calls attention to the fact that 
the demand for steel averaged only 770 
pounds for each person in the population 
in the 1920-29 period, and only 668 pounds 
per person in the 1930-40 period. 

Steel demand has fluctuated violently, 
falling from 752 pounds per person in 19% 
to 350 pounds in 1921. In the 1932 de. 
pression, steel demand slumped to 236 
pounds per person. In only two of the 2l 
years from 1920 through 1940 has demand 
exceeded 900 pounds per person. In 1928, 
demand per person went to 908 pounds 
and in 1929 to 978 pounds. This year, steel 
output will approach 1,200 pounds per 
person. 

This record leads the industry to dis 
count the conclusions of Government 
studies, and to expect an average annual 
demand for steel that is far below Govern- 
ment forecasts. The wide difference in 
Government and industry forecasts is to 
be found in the fluctuations in general 
business activity, which are reflected in 
industry figures but not in Government 
figures. 

Peak demand for steel, is estimated by 
Mr. Sykes to be well within present capac: 
ity through 1955. He doubts that demand 
will exceed 1,000 pounds per person in the 
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— 
most prosperous years. With a population 
of 144,000,000 in 1950, that would produce 
, domestic demand for 72,000,000 tons of 
steel. : 

By 1955, with a probable population of 
148,000,000, this demand would call for 
74,000,000 tons of steel. Allowing 6,000,000 
tons for export, this would mean a 
peak demand of 78,000.000 tons in 1950 
and $0,000,000 tons in 1955. In the opinion 
of the industry, the present capacity of 
91,000,000 tons is sufficient. 

The argument between Government 
and industry over capacity boils down to 
a dispute over future business trends. Mr. 
Bean and his colleagues fix their sights on 
a period of expanding production and fit 
the steel industry into their rance. Indus- 
try leaders take account of their own 
experience and see little reason to expect 
the pattern of past fluctuations to change 
much in the future. They regard Govern- 
ment forecasts as pure speculation. 

Government criticism of the industry 
attitude takes two approaches. One ap- 
proach is that the industry is too im- 
pressed with the experience of the 1930s, 
when steel mills seldom went above two 
thirds of capacity. A better guide, in Mr. 
Bean’s opinion, is the period 1900-1929, 
when steel production averaged 80 to 85 
per cent of capacity, with only two really 
bad years, 1908 and 1921. 

The other approach is that the industry 
can afford to expand because of definite 
promises for future demand. A 10-vear 
housing program is cited as one concrete 
example of a definite large-scale demand 
for steel. The full-employment program 
also is cited as a promise for a larger steel 
output. Then Mr. Bean estimates that for- 
eign demand for steel is close to 120,- 
000,000 tons a year, with foreign capacity 
likely to fall short by 50,000,000 tons for 
several years. 

The steel industry, however, wants 
something more definite than promises and 
projections. The heavy foreign demand is 
recognized, but industrial leaders still want 
to know how foreign countries are going to 
pay for the steel they need, in their present 
poverty-stricken condition. The industry 
also fears the effects on profits of a drop 
in demand under prevailing rigid cost 
conditions, due principally to high wage 
rates, 

Government studies, in suggesting steel 
expansion of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons, 
are proposing, in effect, almost a_billion- 
dollar investment. To attract that volume 
of private capital, markets will have to be 
more certain than projections on Govern- 
ment charts. Before ingot capacity is ex- 
panded, steelmakers will want to have 
demand translated into terms of tons of 
sheet, bars, rods and rails. 

The argument over adequate steel capac- 
ity, however, is likely to continue as long 
‘s current demand holds up and as long 









© nearly everyone has a job. 
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900 Welded 















FOR LONGER WEAR aad FOR 
FINER CARE OF WAXED FLOORS 


This improved type of construction triples the life of the pad by 
allowing it to wear evenly and by preventing shredding and 
bunching. Welded construction gets all the wear out of all the 
material! And this same feature that is responsible for longer 
wear also results in finer care. With uniform contact assured, the 


Welded Pad must and does do a finer job faster! 


Thus the Finnell Welded Pad furthers the economy of steel- 
wooling—the simplest way to care for waxed floors in between 


periodic refinishings. 


In a single operation, steel-wooling dry 


cleans and polishes waxed floors to new brightness and to a safer, 


wear-resisting finish. 


Finnell Welded Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on any 
fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 
18, and 21-inch. Grades: No. O—Fine, for cleaning, polishing, 


and burnishing. No. 1—Average, for 
cleaning and scrubbing. No. 2— 
Coarse. for use on rough floors. No. 
3—Very Coarse, for removing paint 
and varnish. i 


For consultation or literature on Finnell 
Pads, Waxes, and Floor-Maintenance Ma- 
chines, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc.. 3705B East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Ginnell-Processed 
WAXES 


Finneli-Kote Solid Wax 
Finnell Liquid Kote 
Finnell Cream Kote 
Finnell Paste Wax 
Finnell Liquid Wax 

Fino-Gloss Liquid Wax 


Several 


jth 


Types 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 



































We’re sorry we weren’t around in your day. 
We could have helped make your trips so 
much faster and more comfortable. 

Of course, history and legend might have 
suffered. Had you been able to sail the seas 
in a Bethlehem-built vessel, equipped with 
every convenience and safety device, your 
story would have been less dramatic. Your 
achievements were the greater because of the 
handicaps you faced. 

Perhaps modern seafaring men are not so 
picturesque or adventurous as those of your 
time. But our generation has ships you never 
even dreamed of—ships that are safe, that 
are fast, that contribute immeasurably to the 
progress, comfort, and pleasure of the world. 


j 





We’re proud to say that we’ve built many 
of these vessels, both merchant-marine and 
passenger types, and converted and repaired 
many others. Moreover, we’re constantly 
supplying parts to other shipbuilders and 
makers of marine equipment; items like hull 
forgings and castings, propellers, huge gear- 
tire blanks, rudder stocks, propulsion shafting, 
turbine spindles, plates, structural shapes, 
and pipe. 

You were a little early for us, Columbus. 
Still, we’ve been around long enough to know 
a good ship, and the things that go into good 
ships. And we’re looking toward the future, 
too, so that tomorrow’s queens of the sea will 
be even better than today’s. 
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Irend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The prevailing view of the changing business outlook is this: 

A slowdown will be apparent to the naked eye within 6 weeks to 2 months. 

Unemployment increases of small size, already occurring, are to grow and 
start drawing attention as a reminder that all is not well with the boom. 

Factory output, by midyear, is expected to reflect a slowing demand. 

Price breaks, now occurring here and’there, will tend to spread as the 
supply of more and more goods catches up with demand for those goods. 

Momentum of the postwar boom obviously is wearing off. New building is not 
up to expectations. Inventory accumulation is at a rate $4,000,000,000 below 
the level of last quarter, 1946. Investment by industry in new plant and equip- 
ment is slowing perceptibly. Individual consumers are not increasing their pur- 
chases as they did all during 1946. Exports alone are rising at a rate that 
offsets the slowing in other fields, and that demand cannot last. 

Exports are running at a rate nearly $12,000,000,000 above imports. 











U.S. export trade, now sustaining the boom, is highly unbalanced. 

Exports of goods and services in first quarter, 1947, were at a rate of 
$19,600,000,000 for a full year, or more than $4,000,000,000 above a year ago. 

Imports of goods and services were unchanged at an $8,000,000,000 rate. 

Other nations, in desperate need of U.S. goods, are going into debt and are 
hocking what assets they have to get those goods. 





Purchases by other nations are being financed this way: 

Sales of goods and services provides funds at a rate of $8,000,000,000. 

Gifts, Governnent and private, are at a rate of $2,800,000,000 a year. 

Loans are providing $4,800,000,000 a year at the first-quarter rate. 

Sale of foreign assets, including sale of gold and securities, is ata 
$4,800,000,000 rate. Unidentified transactions balance out the payments. 

This much is obvious: (1) loans from U.S. are unlikely to continue at an 
uninterrupted rate of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year unless some big new source of 
dollar loans is opened up; (2) foreign assets of gold and securities will not 
last very long if sold at a rate of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year. 

The export boom is hardly to be a permanent boom on its present basis. 











Looking ahead through second half, 1947, this prospect appears: 

Spending by Government for goods and services will continue to decline. 

New private construction at an annual rate of $8,900,000,000 in first quar- 
ter, 1947, was disappointing and is moving into a declining trend. 

Private outlays for producers' durable equipment have leveled off at a rate 
of $15,500,000,000. The trend appears down, due to high present costs. 

Inventory accumulation was at a rate of $5,600,000,000 in first quarter, 
1947, against a rate of $9,700,000,000 in last quarter, 1946. Decline in rate of 
inventory accumulation is removing a big prop from much of industry. 

Net exports--excess of exports over imports--is unlikely to expand further, 
L with prospect of some narrowing of the big gap that exists. 

Consumer expenditures, at an annual rate of $138,500,000,000 in the first 
quarter, gained only slightly over 1946 last quarter and obviously are leveled 
out, with the next move probably to be downward. 

Savings, at a rate of $18,200,000,000 a year, compare with prewar savings 
rate of $7,200,000,000, but appear to be stabilized around that level with 
little prospect of further squeezing to finance larger consumer expenditures. 




















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 







There is no place in the whole economic system to look for a new push that 
would keep the present boom stocked with a constantly rising supply of new 
dollars. Instead, there are signs that the sources of the spending boom are 
tending to narrow and that there is no way to go from here but down. 









































Underlying factors to keep in mind are these: 

1. The whole economy is operating at boom levels. 

2. Bad distortions exist in price structure which controls the system. 

35. Trouble, almost inevitably, lies ahead. 

The only question now concerns when the trouble will show up. To date, the 
boom has shown surprising durability, has pushed ahead despite some shocks. Yet, 
the longer the boom lasts, the more persistent the distortions, the more severe 
will be the adjustment when it comes. Continued boom under existing circum- 
Stances is not regarded as a good sign for the longer run. 











Of course, some favorable influences are at work, too. 

Tax reduction, when it comes, will release some income for spending and may 
influence the spending attitude of a large number of people. 

Wage increases are adding to income of many workers. 

Strikes are relatively few, with production high. A change in labor laws, 
which now seems probable, will restore some balance in worker-employer relations 
and will reduce the chance of future strife. Employer attitudes will be influ- 
enced by regaining of many rights lost back in 1935. 

Even so, it almost surely will require some price adjustment in months 
ahead before a firm foundation can be reached on which to rest prosperity for 
the longer postwar period. Price adjustments downward seldom are orderly. 











Relief fund of $350,000,000 will soon be ready for spending. 

Greek-Turkish aid of $400,000,000, in addition, is all set. 

A loan of $250,000,000 to France is available for spending. 

Aid for Germany, Austria and Korea is coming up for above $500,000,000. 

Biggest demand is for foodstuffs, but there also is demand for machinery 
and other industrial goods. Turkey and Greece will want some arms. 











import controls on selected commodities. Control over many farm products is 
probably to be exercised until mid-1948. 

Wool-price Supports will be continued, but not at the level that wool-= 
growers have been demanding. Tariff on wool may not be raised. 

RFC almost surely will get an extended life, with limited loan powers. 

Commodity Credit Corp. is to get an extension of life. 

Rent control is set for extension on a limited basis, with more chance for 
landlords to get increased rents, particularly on new construction. 

Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance will be frozen through 1948 at least. 


Export controls almost surely will be extended in limited form. So will { 

















Old-age-insurance coverage, unemployment-insurance coverage are not to be 
broadened this year. Something may be done in 1948. 

Qld-age-assistance payments to States are unlikely to be increased. 

Minimum wage probably will stay at 40 cents an hour through 1947. 











In the outlook for change in postal rates: 

First-class mail is to stay at 3 cents an ounce. Air mail is likely to be 
raised to 6 cents an ounce. Air-mail postcards are probable at 4 cents. Special 
delivery is down for a raise to 15 cents, instead of 13 cents as now. Second- 
class postage cost is to rise moderately. Third class will go up for heavier 
letters. Parcel post is due for a substantial increase. Insured mail, money 
orders, registered mail, all are to cost more. 

Postal service, after rate raises, still won't be self-supporting. 
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Travelers who know the importance of true hospitality appreciate the 
comfort, convenience and friendliness of these fifteen fine Hilton 
Hotels. Although individually different in character and tradition, all 
hotels under Hilton leadership are alike in quality and perfection. 
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Robert Lovett’s Experience in Organization and Foreign Affairs 
As Background for His Job of Modernizing the State Department 


> Robert A. Lovett, the new Under Sec- 
retary of State, is the man picked for the 
iob of reorganizing and streamlining the 
State Department. This, rather than the 
day-to-day handling of routine foreign 
affairs, is the first task that Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall has in mind for 
his new No. 2 man. 

Many of the practices and methods of 
the Department are outmoded. One Sec- 
retary after another has found fault with 
them. Time and again, they have sought 
to modernize the institution. Each time, 
the plans have been smothered quietly and 
diplomatically. But Secretary’ Marshall is 
determined to build the Department into 
an effective vehicle for foreign policy. And 
he picked Mr. Lovett to be the principal 
architect. 

Training for task. This is the second 
job of the kind that Mr. Lovett has had 
thrust upon him. In his early days in the 
War Department, in 1940 and early 1941, 
first as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
and later as Assistant Secretary for Air, 
Mr. Lovett found himself in the middle 
of an intradepartmental row. The Air 
Corps was fighting for a place in the 
military sun. 

Mr. Lovett was one of those chiefly 
responsible for working out the plan by 
which the Air Corps gradually became the 
Air Forces under a system of almost com- 
plete autonomy under the War Depart- 
ment. Quietly and persistently, old prej- 
udices of nonflying officers were overridden 
and the system was installed. Mr. Lovett 
had much of this work to do. And, instead 





—USA Air Forces 


WARTIME DUTY: MR. LOVETT STREAMLINED AIR CORPS PROCEDURES 
. +. @ repeat performance on a tradition-encrusted machine? 


of enemies, he managed to make many 
friends. 

System also is what Secretary Marshall 
wanis in the State Department, and he is 
asking Mr. Lovett to repeat his wa: tine 
performance. The State Department some- 
times tradition-encrusted 
machine, ill adapted to an age of rapid 
communications and quick decisions. A 
decision to admit foreign refugees, for ex- 
ample, could be stymied by a consul who 


operates as a 


refused to issue visas. 





—USA Air Forces 
SHIRT-SLEEVES TOUR: MR. LOVETT & AIR OFFICERS IN GERMANY 
. -. 4 talent for organization sold Secretary Marshall 


Top policy decisions also get twisted a 
they trickle through the Department ai 
are differently interpreted. Two  notal 
Assistant 


tile Braden and Ambassad 


examples have come to light. 
Secretary Sp 
George S. Miessersmith are known to ha 
different views on approaching Argenti 
Former Ambassador Patrick J. Hurl 
quarreled with his_ staff 
policy. Such occurrences give the impr: 
sion that the United States has no poli 
or that 
been appraised of it. 
Secretary Marshall wants to stamp out 
The Secretary also must make the Stat 
Department an administrative and ope 


+ 


ating agency as well as a link between this 


over Chines 


responsible officials have never 


These impressiots 


country and foreign governments, and 

wants administrative and operating ef 
ciency. The Department soon will have tl 
task of administering Germany and Jap 

and, perhaps, other areas. The State De 
partment has never tackled such a task 
In fact, the reason why the War Depart: 
ment now administers occupied areas | 
that State was unable to shoulder the bur 
den. The War Department, however, | 

sists upon being relieved, and part of M 
Lovett’s job will be to see that the trails 
fer from War to State is made. 

In brief, Secretary Marshall envision 
the State Department, organizationally,« 
somewhat like a peacetime War Depat! 
ment, charged with the task of determi: 
ing foreign policy and carrying out thé 
policy in the field. 

The new Under Secretary, thus, 
a job similar in many respects to the }? 
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C. R. SMITH, President. Long executive 
background i in both domestic and overseas 
air transportation. Fifteen years with Amer- 
ican Airlines. Major General and Deputy 
Commander, Air Transport Command, 
Army Air Forces. 





JAMES G. FLYNN, Vice President— 
Operations. Expert in all phases of inter- 
national communications and flight opera- 
tions. Eighteen years with American Air- 
lines. Colonel and Chiet of Staff, Air Trans- 
port Command, European Division, 





Capt. C. C. Taliaferro 








Capt. E. J. Martin 


by any other group of men. 


Capt. J. Y. Craig 


JOHN SLATER, Chairman of the Board. 
Wide experience in European and trans- 
atlantic transport: ation. With American 
Overseas Airlines since its inception. Exec- 
utive vice president, American Export 
Lines, Inc. 





Transatlantic 
Experience 


i HINGS that determine the character of an air- 

line and warrant public confidence are the kind and 
degree of experience of its personnel. The men who man- 
age and operate American Overseas Airlines have a com- 
bined experience in global air transportation unsurpassed 
Among them are many who 
fl] directed, supervised and operated millions of miles of air 
transportation over all of the oceans and all of the corfti- 
nents for the Air ‘Transport Command. It is this experi- 
ence that qualifies these men to operate regular day- 
and-night postwar overseas schedules. 
System has made more than 14,000 Atlantic air crossings. 
This record already has influenced tens of thousands of 
people to enjoy the time-saving advantages of traveling to 
and from Europe by American Flagship. 


Capt. C. C. Spencer, Jr. 


American Airlines 


Capt. C. T. Robertson 







HAROLD R. HARRIS, Vice President and 
General Manager. Active in aviation more 
than thirty years, in international air trans- 
port twenty-one years. Pioneer pilot. 
Brigadier General and Chief of Staff, Air 


Transport Command. 





WILLIAM C. RAY, Chief of Maintenance. 
Nineteen years with American Airlines. 
Colonel and Director of Maintenance, Air 
Transport Command. Expe: ence includes 
ATC operation over “The Kump.” 








Capt. C. F. Blair, Jr. 


Most of our pilots have been flying transatlantic for more than three-and-one-half years. The typical 


Captains shown here average approximately 12,000 flying hours and 100 Atlantic crossings. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ° AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, 
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Well take tt from here! 


Briefly... businessmen...if you wish us to 
“carry the ball” for you in terms of Washington 


connections, we 





are sure we can help you. 
Our case histories re- 
veal many instances 
of aid... financial and 
contact-wise ...to 
outsiders. 


Write, wire, tele- 
phone... or better 
still... pay us a per- 
sonal visit. 





Daniel W. Bell, President 


American SECUMMY « vevst comvany 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


Washington, D. C, 














Efficiency 
Through 
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» “SS increasing the comfort of 
all employees. Every model can be easily | 
adjusted to the requirements of its user. 
Deep-cushioned with Harter bonded foam 


rubber— soft, cool, and resilient. Covered | 
with B. F. Goodrich Koroseal upholstery | 


material that’s washable, wrinkle-proof. 


Harter dealers in principal cities of U.S. and 


H Canada. Write for name of one near 


nl ARTE RR 


STUegcis, AITCH TEGAN 


Harter Corp., Sturgis, Michigan. 


OFFICE POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Harter posture chairs add | 
to office efficiency by 


you—ask for literature. Dept. 405, 


when does a 


NUT Ole GrANIE 


taste best? 


when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


“Planters’ Punch’ Brand 


97 Proof 
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} ry of 
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For tree recipe book of popular rum drinks, write: R.U.Delapenha&Co., inc. 
Sole Distributor in U.S.A. .57 Laight St., Dept. US-5, New York 13,N. Y. 














People of the Weck 


he had of building an air arm in tk 
midst of war. He brings to his post a 
ability to overcome tradition and prej. 
udice, and install teamwork. During th 
wartime drive for more bomber constry. 
tion, for example, Mr. Lovett wheedlg 
manufacturers into forgetting company 
pride and building any kind of plan 
Thus, Douglas Aircraft Co. built Boeing 
bombers and a score of firms built Prat; 
& Whitney engines. That talent is expect. 
ed to be used in the State Department, 

All during the war period, Mr. Lovet 
worked closely with Secretary Marshall 
Each learned to know and respect the 
other. Therefore, when Dean Acheson ¢e. 
cided that he must quit as Under Seer. 
tary of State to repair his private finances 
Secretary Marshall recalled the quiet 
studious man with whom he had worked 
in the War Department. He found that 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Lovett were oli 
friends and fellow Yale men. 

Background. No politics was involved 
in picking the new Under Secretary. Sec. 
retary Marshall’s mind does not run t 
politics. Neither does that of Mr. Lovett, 
Close friends say they have no idea hoy 
he votes. Since his father came from 
Texas, and Mr. Lovett, himself, was bom 
in Huntsville, Tex., friends presume that 
Mr. Lovett’s father was a Democrat. But 
the question was not raised in discussing 
his new appointment. 

Mr. Lovett’s father was a lawyer anda 
friend of the late E. H. Harriman, father 
of Averell Harriman, the Secretary of 
Commerce. The elder Harriman induced 
Mr. Lovett’s father to move from Texas 
to New York, where he later became head 
of the Union Pacific Railroad—Mr. Har. 
man’s road. The friendship of the elders 
passed down to the sons. Secretary Harr: 
man and the new Under Secretary 
State have been friends since 

First World War. Mr. Lovett was ai 
Yale when the first World War broke out 
He joined the Yale Unit and trained f 
the naval flying service at Locust Valle 
Long Island, near his present home. He 
entered the Navy in 1917 and went over 
seas for active service as a member o 
United States Aeronautic Detacliment No 
1, based at St. Inglevert, France. He flex 
patrols along the North Sea. 





boyhood. 


His interest in aviation stayed with 
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Mr. Lovett. That was why War Depart F with it. 
ment officials summoned him to Washitg humor ¢ 
ton in 1940 to talk over their aviatiol F situation: 
problems with him. When he got to Wash: reorganiz 
ington, they kept him. But the plane F The old- 
that he talked manufacturers into building F take PS 
in the 1940s had a landing speed high Fut e 
than the cruising speed of the planes that I i, bringi 
he flew in the first World War accompli: 
Between wars. Back from the fi of the Se 
World War, Mr. Lovett went by Yale ® J yp, Lov 
pick up the degree that he had bee | partment 

granted with the class of 1918. Then le 
MAY 3¢ 
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joved on to Harvard and entered Law 
school. About this time, he married Miss 

{dele Quartley Brown of New York City. 
He moved from the Law School into the 
<hool of Business Administration after 
, year, On finishing, he went to work in 
1921 with the National Bank of Com- 
were in New York City, as a clerk. 

Soon afterward, however, he moved over 
») the bank of Brown Brothers & Co. 
fhenceforward, his rise was rapid. Later 
shis bank merged with that of the Harri- 
vans and the firm became known as 
grown Brothers Harriman & Co. It is a 
traight banking institution, handling de- 
yosits and not investments. Mr. Lovett 
maintained his connection with the insti- 
tion in the years between the wars. 

During this period, also, Mr. Lovett 
yas a member of the board of directors of 
everal railroad companies, banks and in- 
surance firms. He traveled a great deal 
about the United States on railroad busi- 
ness and learned both his own country and 
the transportation business. 

At least once a vear, his work took him 
to Europe. He handled letters of trade 
and trade financing for firms in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland, Belgium and_ the 
Scandinavian countries. Mr. Lovett came 
to know especially well the business and 
economic development of those countries, 
as well as their politics. This work adds 
to the background that he will bring to 
bear upon his new work in the State 
Department. 

Working habits. Mr. Lovett resigned 
his business connections when he came 
into the War Department in 1940 and 
concentrated upon the job at hand. Into 
this work, he brought the keen ability of 
a banker to study and analyze facts and 
break them down in realistic appraisal. 
His approach to work is that of a student 
who assembles all of his facts and works 
his way to a conclusion. 

Friends say Mr. Lovett has a knack of 
seeing both sides of a situation. But some 
of those who found their own opinions 
dashing with his views in the War Depart- 
ment are quick to add that he can bear 
down hard when he thinks he has picked 
the right side 

This broad background of interests 
lelps to provide him with the balanced 
pont of view which caused Secretary Mar- 
shall to choose him for the new job. Along 
with it, he has a keen, but dry, sense of 
humor that helps to leaven the difficult 
‘tuations, Plenty of these lie ahead in any 
reorganization of the State Department. 
the old-timers in the Department do not 
lake to change readily. 

But change is what Secretary Marshall 
's bringing him into the Department to 
accomplish. He will have the full backing 
of the Secretary. The organizing ability of 
Mr. Lovett is to be used to pull the De- 





| partment together, 
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HOW TO WAKE UP 
SLEEPY STORAGE 


In plants where manual or obsolete handling methods are still in use, up 
to one-half of the available storage space is always idle. Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks, lifting and stacking materials and products to 20-foot 
heights, puts this overhead space to work . . . and keeps it working. 

Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories will wake up sleepy 
storage in your plant . . . provide systematic storage that simplifies stock 
control, reduces inventories and accelerates lagging production. A Pocket 
Catalog listing every Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and Accessory is yours 
on request. Towmotor Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM ¢ RAM ¢@ EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
* OVERHEAD GUARD ¢ 
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President to Accept Labor Bill? ... Gains Russia Sees 
Ina U.S. Shakeout ... Growing Support for Tax Cuts 


Mr. Truman is indicating to Demo- 
cratic members of Congress that he 
is prepared to accept changes in this 
country’s labor laws if those changes 
follow the line approved by the Sen- 
ate. The President’s viewpoint is be- 
ing outlined before labor leaders bring 
their full pressure on him for a veto. 


* * &§ 


John L. Lewis will find his style se- 
verely cramped on July 1 when he 
faces his next big test with the Gov- 
ernment, if President Truman has a 
new labor law to work with by that 
time. A coal strike, under terms of the 
new law, would have to be put off un- 
til mid-September at the earliest. 


x *k * 


President Truman is slow to warm up 
to the idea that U.S. must put up 
new billions of dollars to underwrite 
recovery in Europe. State Depart- 
ment planners, however, are basing 
their plans upon the idea that a con- 
tinuing flow of dollars will be avail- 
able over the years ahead to supply 
the needs of other nations. 


x & ® 


Idea of an anti-Communist crusade 
to be financed by U.S. dollars is be- 
ing talked down by top-ranking in- 
siders, who aren’t so sure that this 
country can provide all the dollars 
that would be called for by nations 
claiming to be wrestling desperately 
with a Communist menace. 


xk * 


President Truman is getting set to 
suggest some additional aid to China 
on the ground that the Chiang Kai- 
shek Government has made some re- 
forms that entitle it to U.S. assist- 
ance. 


xk * 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is not getting far in his effort to 
convince representatives of other na- 
tions at Geneva that U.S. is sincere 
in its desire to make _a sharp reduction 
in tariffs and other barriers to a free 
flow of imports. Mr. Clayton returned 
to U.S. to try to induce Congress not 
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to do anything further -to slow im- 
ports of wool. 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is beginning to think that the job of 
running the war was simple compared 
with the job of directing this coun- 
try’s foreign affairs. Secretary Mar- 
shall is confronted with one complex 
economic problem after another when 
he would feel more at home with a 
military problem or a strictly diplo- 
matic problem. 


x kk 


There is a feeling among high U.S. 
officials that Ernest Bevin, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, complicated mat- 
ters in the last meeting with the Rus- 
sians in Moscow by getting into long 
arguments with Russia’s V. M. Molo- 
tov, who was looking for every oppor- 
tunity to argue in order to stall the 
meeting. 


Ww te 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
starting to get on swimmingly with 
Republican heads of the tax-shaping 
committees of Congress. Secretary 
Snyder inclines to favor some of the 
broad changes in tax policy that the 
Republicans would like to make in 
1948. 


xk & 


President Truman continues to let the 
idea be passed out that he will veto 
a tax cut on 1947 incomes, but there 
are growing signs that no strenuous 
effort will be made by the White 
House to block a cut effective July 1. 


kk *& 


John Steelman, special assistant to 
the President, is continuing to have 
more influence on White House labor 
policy than is Lewis Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor. Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach tends to reflect labor-leader 
viewpoints, which are not always gov- 
erning with the President. 


xk & 


Mr. Truman hears from his top eco- 
nomic advisers that a recession al- 
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ready is well under way and that} 
will become very apparent to 
country by the middle of the ye 
The President still finds it difficult 
believe that this postwar boom wo 
go on forever. 


xk *& 


Russia’s Josef Stalin is sitting on thy 
side lines waiting for the econom; 
setback in U. S. to develop and to giyg 
some clear sign of its probable depth 
before he tips Russia’s hand on a ha 
sis for settlement in Europe. Russ 
still is confident that the United 
States, in time of trouble at home, wil 
pull out of Europe and let that are 
of the world go by default into the 
Russian sphere. 


xk k 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich 
igan, chairman of the _ powe 

Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, § 
expressing some doubt in private con. 
cerning whether or not he can muste 
a two-thirds vote needed to ratify th 
treaty with Italy that he and Jama 
Byrnes, former Secretary of State 
helped to draft. Influence of Italian 
American voters in the United State 
is tending to be strongly against ratif-¥ 
cation. 


xk & 


Gen. Lucius Clay, Military Governor 
of the U.S. zone in Germany, ant 
the governors of the British zon 
have been arguing over control d 
any revived industry in Germany 
Ruhr, with the British holding ou 
for socialization of that industry 
and the United States opposing s 
cialization and favoring private own} 
ership. Some kind of compromise i 
indicated. 
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xk 


William Benton, Assistant Secretat) 
of State, may discover that the pric 
of Congress approval of a conti 
program of foreign broadcasts andi 
formation service will be his resig 
tion. Mr. Benton in the past 
offended some powerful members @® 
the Republican majority, who 

memories appear to be long. 
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